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What Is Wrong With Our 
Citrus Groves? 


By R. W. Ruprecht, Chemist, Florida Agricultural Experiment Station 


In travelling through the citrus 
belt of the State one hears consider- 
able talk about the poor condition of 
our citrus groves. Much is heard 
about malnutrition, often from peo- 
ple who do not know what the word 
means. Others blame it all to the 
spraying with arsenicals done by the 
Plant Board in connection with the 
eradication of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly. Very few lay the blame for 
the condition of the trees where it 
belongs. 

The writer recently spent some 
time in Orange, Lake and Polk coun- 
ties looking over citrus groves. 
While it is true that many groves 
were found to be in poor condition, 
the cause in most cases was not some 
mysterious new trouble but could in 
most cases be explained when all the 
facts in the case were known. 


When the fruit fly first made its 
appearance many growers stopped 
fertilizing, spraying and caring for 
their groves. As the fruit fly spread, 
more and more growers stopped car- 
ing for their groves while others 
made half-hearted attempts to give 
the trees a light application of fer- 
tilizer, but discontinued spraying, 
etc. In many cases this lack of atten- 
tion was not a matter of choice, but 
of necessity due to lack of finances 
brought about by conditions beyond 
the growers’ control. Coupled with 
the lack of care, we had the hurri- 
eane of September, 1928, which sev- 
erly injured a large number of trees, 
the full effect of the injury not be- 


coming apparent until this year. 

Our own groves at the Citrus Ex- 
periment Station at Lake Alfred suf- 
fered very severely from the hurri- 
cane, especially the grapefruit trees. 
Many of the trees lost all of their 
leaves while the fruit remained. As 
a result the trees were severely kill- 
ed back and the grove had a very 
ragged appearance. Had we neglect- 
ed this grove as so many growers did, 
it would today look like many others 
in the State. Instead of neglecting it 
the grove was carefully pruned and 
fertilized and as a result it is in ex- 
cellent condition at the present time, 
and except for the smaller size of the 
trees that had to be cut back, very 
little evidence of the hurricane is 
apparent. 

If all the groves in the State had 
received the same care and attention 
we would hear very little about the 
poor condition of our groves. Primar- 
ily, I am convinced that in the maj- 
ority of cases the poor condition of 
the groves in the State is due to lack 
of fertilizer and general care, such 
as pruning out dead wood, spraying 
and cultivating. Coupled with these 
we have the hurircane injury which 
has been aggravated by the subse- 
quent neglect, and in some cases in- 
jury due to the arsenical sprays. In 
considering the injury brought about 
by the use of the arsenical sprays, 
the grower should bear in mind that 
the good accomplished by the spray 
in eradicating the fruit fly will far 
outweigh the temporary harm to his 


trees. 

How can grove conditions be im- 
proved? There is only one way in the 
writer’s opinion in which this can 
be brought about. Proceed to care 
for your trees in a normal and ration- 
al way. Feed them and care for them 
as you would a sick member of your 
family. If you have not already done 
so, put on an application of fertilizer 
at once. Use a complete fertilizer if 
you can afford it, using one analyz- 
ing about three per cent ammonia, 
six or eight per cent phosphoric acid 
and five or six per cent potash. If 
you cannot afford a complete fertili- 
zer use a mixture of ammonia and 
potash especially if you have a crop 
of fruit on your trees. If you have no 
fruit, an application of nitrogen or 
ammonia alone will help out. BEAR 
IN MIND, however, that this is only 
a temporary expedient. You cannot 
continue indefinitely feeding your 
trees only nitrogen any more than 
you yourself could live on an ex- 
clusive meat diet. Put on a complete 
fertilizer at the earliest possible date 
that you can afford it. If your trees 
have been starved for six months or 
a year and show it, borrow the 
money, if necessary and possible, in 
order to buy fertilizer, and buy a 
complete fertilizer containing am- 
monia, phosphoric acid and potash. 

The writer has at no time, despite 
statements to the contrary, advocat- 
ed fertilizing citrus trees with nitro- 
gen alone except as a temporary ex- 
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Quarantine Inspection Not 
Peculiar to Florida 


“Anybody who has driven very 
much on the highways of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard has encountered the Jap- 
anese beetle quarantine. The beetles 
are all dead now. But the larvae are 
sleeping in the soil, to awaken next 
spring. On October 16 the quaran- 
tine is suspended until the middle of 
June. When our car is stopped and 
searched for fruits, vegetables or 
flowers, we are prone to get impa- 
tient. Our annoyance, however, is 
nothing beside the hardships of farm- 
ers and nurserymen who cannot send 
their products to market across the 
deadline. But rigid control is abso- 
lutely essential.” 


The foregoing is quoted from an 
editorial ‘Why We Must Have Quar- 
antines” in the Nov. issue of Wo- 
man’s Home Companion. After going 
into details concerning the Japanese 
beetle and the damage which it has 
done the editorial concludes with the 
following statement: ‘“‘Quarantines 
are hard to enforce in a nation of in- 
dividualists like ourselves. But we 
have to endure them as we must en- 
dure martial law in time of war. For 
this too is war—war with tireless 
hordes of insects.” 


At fruit fly eradication headquar- 
ters in Orlando, it is pointed out that 
nothing could better indicate the im- 
portance with which plant quaran- 
tines now are regarded in high quar- 
ters than such an editorial in a nat- 
ional publication which goes into 
more than two and one-half million 
homes, 


It is further pointed out that the 
great majority of those who will con- 
stitute Florida’s winter visitors this 
season already will have had plenty 
of experience right in their own home 
territories with plant quarantines 
and their attendant inspections upon 
railroads and highways. 


The Japanese beetle and corn bor- 
er quarantines have been responsible 
for the inspection of travelers upon 
a far larger scale than anything 
which will be required in Florida. 
Reports are said to show that one 
such inspection station in a Middle 
Western state has handled an aver- 
age of approximately twenty thous- 
and automobiles daily during the 
summer months. 

Persons accustomed to steamer 
travel abroad have in recent years 
likewise become accustomed to in- 
spection by plant quarantine officers 


upon reaching American ports. Upon 
arrival at Pacific Coast ports this in- 
spection is especially rigid, to guard 
against the introduction of insects 
and plant diseases from Hawaii and 
the Orient. In fact, it is said to be 
customary to post the big trans- 
Pacific liners for several days before 
their arrival at American ports with 
large and conspicuous posters printed 
in five languages, advising passengers 
of the forthcoming plant quarantine 
inspection. 

California particularly is said to 
be ringed about with rigid plant 
quarantine officers board all trans- 
continental trains before they cross 
the border into California from 
neighboring states. Every highway 
into California is carefully patrolled 
and inspections of automobiles are 
carried on during twenty-four hours 
of the day, according to D. B. Mackie 
of the California Department of Ag- 
riculture who recently has been in 
Orlando. Mr. Mackie was authority 
for the statement that at Hornbrook, 
California, on the Coastal Highway 
where traffic enters California from 
the northward, it is not unusual for 
the plant inspection service to handle 
as many as eight thousand cars daily. 
The quarantine station at Fort Yuma, 
where the old Spanish Trail enters 
California on the south, also is said to 
handle a heavy traffic during much 
of the year. 

Plant quarantines are nothing new 
to Californians, nor to visitors to the 
Golden State. This inspection service 
is said to have been in effect during 
the last few years. The alfalfa weevil 
and the pink boll worm were respons- 
ible for the establishment of such in- 
spection long before the presence of 
the Mediterranean fruit fly was de- 
tected in any portion of the United 
State. 

From this it would appear, accord- 
ing to fly eradication headquarters, 
that winter visitors to Florida from 
many other states more than likely 
with 
the operations of plant quarantines, 


will be far better acquainted 
and less likely to resent the inspec- 
tions incident thereto, than are Flor- 
idians. For during the last few years 
the 
which have been wholly free from 


it is only southeastern states 


the operations of such quarantines of 
one nature or another, 


REFRIGERATOR SHIP LOADS 
FIRST SHIPMENT OF CITRUS 


The first refrigerator frieghter cit- 
rus shipment of the season left the 
Tampa Union Terminal Nov. 6, with 
the departure of the steamship 
Neches, operated by the Clyde-Mal- 
lory line, for New York with 8000 
boxes of fruit. 

There are three’ refrigerator 
frieghters in service between Tampa | 
and northern ports. As a result of 
the reception accorded the service by 
the growers, other steamship lines 
are expected to equip their fruit car- 
rying vessels with cold storage ap- 
paratus. 

Fruit packed and shipped from 
the terminal is first inspected on the 
trees prior to being hauled to the 
packing house to be cleaned, polished 
graded and processed in accordance 
with government regulations. From 
the packing house, the fruit goes to 
the cold storage floors and kept there 
under scientific temperatures ‘ pend- 
ing favorable market conditions in 
the north. Special loading equipment 
has been installed to facilitate handl- 
ing from the warehouses to the cold 
storage freighter holds. 

Cold storage facilities at the termi- 
nal have been arranged for citrus 
shipments so as to hold more than 
100,000 boxes. 


PANAMA CITY HAS 
NEW PACKING PLANT 


The St. Andrews Bay Satsuma As- 
sociation, recently organized with 
Col. M. B. Hawkins as president; W. 
H. Pope, vice-president, and C. M. 
Chandler, secretary and treasurer. 

A satsuma packing house has been 
erected and first shipments of fruit 
were made shortly after the first of 
October. It is estimated that about 
ten car loads of satsumas will be ship- 
ped from this plant during the pre- 
sent season, with largely increased 
shipments each year thereafter. 

This is an entirely new enterprise 
for Bay County, but with the ever in- 
creasing yield of satsumas, it is ex- 
pected to develop into an important 
industry. The shipments from the 
new packing house are being handled 
by the American Fruit Growers Inc. 
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How To Blast A Stump 


By L. C. LeBron, Agricultural Engineer, Hercules Powder Co. 


Success in stump blasting is a mat- 
ter of common sense and discretion. 
The work may be undertaken by any- 
one of reasonable intelligence, who 
will first experiment with a few av- 
erage size stumps to determine the 
method of loading and the amount 
of dynamite to use. Every stump is 
a problem in itself. The age and kind 
of the stump, the nature of the na- 
ture of the soil, the ground condition 
at the time of blasting, the character 
of the root system, the equipment 
the the farmer has—all must be tak- 
en into consideration when devising 
the best and most economical method 
of removing stumps. For best re- 
sults, blast when the ground is wet. 

There are two general systems of 
blasting stumps, one in which the 
least possible quantity of dynamite is 
used for loosening up the soil, crack- 
ing the stump, but without attempt- 
ing to blow it out of the ground. 
This necessitates the use of a team, 
tractor, or stump puller, after the 
blast. Where this equipment is avail- 
able and labor is not expensive, this 
method is probably the cheaper. A 
small charge of dynamite is placed 
under the center of resistance and as 
close under the stump as possible. 
The effect of the charge being to 
split the stump, leaving it in several 
large pieces with the roots attached 
to the soil, but loosened somewhat 
from it. 


The other method is to place 
enough dynamite under the stump in 
such a way that the entire stump, 
roots and all are blown out at once. 
The only labor required in this, out- 
side of putting down the hole and fir- 
ing the charge, is to fill up the hole 
and pile up the fragments of roots 
where they can be dried and subse- 
quently burned. This is the cheapest 
method where team or tractor is not 
available but requires larger charges 
of dynamite. 


In tap-rooted stumps, the charge 
should be placed inside the tap root. 
The hole should be started about 
eight inches below the surface of the 
ground and bored at an angle of 45 
degrees to a point a little beyond the 
center of the tap root. After placing 
the charge in the hole, tamp lightly 
with dry shavings or other material 
and gradually increase the force of 
tamping, using damp earth or shav- 
ings until the hole is half full. It is 
hot necessary to have dry material 
except in tamping around the cap. 


Where the boring method is not 


used, either place a large load close 
against the tap root about two feet 
below the surface of the ground so 
as to cut it off and release the stump, 
or place two charges against the tap 
root under each side and fire them 
electrically. 

In lateral-rooted stumps, the hole 
may be made with a wood augur, a 
soil augur, or a driving bar and a 
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HERE IS ONE ANSWER 


The Citrus Industry has been ask- 
ed by many readers for information 
as to the best method of removing 
stumps from land intended for the 
development of citrus plantings. In 
view of this apparent interest in the 
subject, The Citrus Industry is pleas- 
ed to present this article by Mr. Le- 
Bron, in the hope that the facts and 
figures presented may serve to ans- 
wer some at least of the questions 
on which we have been asked to give 
| expert opinion.-—Editor. 
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hammer. The hole should be made 
directly beneath the body of the 
stump at a depth varying with the 
size of the stump, but deep enough 
to blow out the lateral roots. In blast- 
ing very large stumps, it is necessary 
to spring the hole with half or third 
of a cartridge in order to place 
enough explosive under the stump. 

Long narrow charges waste explo- 
sives. Charges should be bunched as 
much as possible to get the effect 
with least explosives. Large lateral 
rooted stumps are sometimes loaded 
with several charges and fired simul- 
taneously by the lectric method. 

Because of the various factors 
which materially influence the blast- 
ing of stumps, on absolute rule can 
be laid down giving the required 
charge for blasting stumps of differ- 
ent sizes, but the following table 
which is based on the blasting of old 
but solid stumps in firm, dense soil, 
can be used as a guide: stumps 12 
inches in diameter, 1 pound; 18 
inches in diameter, 1% pounds; 24 
inches diameter, 2 pounds; 30 inches 
in diameter, 2% pounds; 36 inches 
in diameter, 3 pounds; 42 inches in 
diameter, 3% pounds; and 48 inches 
in diameter, 4% pounds. 

If the stumps are green, or if the 
soil is loose or sandy, these amounts 
must be increased, whereas if the 
stumps are partly decayed, lighter 
loading will do the required work. 

These estimates are made for cases 
where the stump is to be blasted out 
entirely and the work is to be done 


by dynamite alone. If the object is 
merely to loosen the stump before 
pulling it, the charges can be reduc- 
ed to one-third or one-half the quan- 
tities named. 


CAMOFLAGED FRUIT SHIPMENT 


Books ordinarily do not rate as 
articles of diet, even for bookworms; 
but that which seems to be books is 
not always literature. Witness “one 
box books” originally shipped from 
Wildwood, Florida, to Beach Haven, 
New Jersey, now reposing in Orlan- 
do after having been opened at fly 
eradication headquarters. 

“He who runs may read’, and he 
who handles, likewise he who in- 
spects express shipments also is privi- 
leged to smell. The odor of books and 
the odor of oranges and grapefruit 
are not akin; and the nose knows 
even though the billing upon a ship- 
ment may read correctly enough. 

The outward appearance was O.K. 
It was a tightly closed and substan- 
tial wooden box; and the “books” 
were wholly protected inside layers 
of newspapers; but at that it smelled 
suspicious to the Florida crackers in 
national guard uniforms who repre- 
sent Uncle Sam to see that the fruit 
quarantine transportation rules are 
obeyed. Therefore it quickly found 
its way to Orlando as “suspicious”; 
and at Orlando suspicions were con- 
firmed. Result: confiscation of the 
shipment. 

A resident of Beach Haven, New 
Jersey, must wait in vain for a shjip- 
ment of fruit from a Florida friend, 
who, it is said at fly fighting head- 
quarters, must learn that Uncle Sam 
is hard to fool; and that the one 
best manner in which to send ship- 
ments of fruit northward is to comply 
with the quarantine regulations fully 
and then to make shipments in an 
open and above-board fashion. 


LARGE CLOTH HOUSE BUILT 


Vero Beach, Fla.—The Indian Riv- 
er Fruit Growers, of Wabasso have 
built a three acre cloth shade house 
under which they will grow winter 
cucumbers, W. E. Evans, county 
agent of Indian River Covnty, an- 
nounced. 


In writing advertisers please men- 
tion The Citrus Industry. 
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Report of Special Committee 
to Study Status and Needs 
of Mediterranean Fruit 
Fly Campaign 


The Secretary of Agriculture re- 
leases herewith a report of a special 
committee on the Mediterranean 
fruit fly campaign in Florida. This 
committee was selected at the sug- 
gestion of the Secretary under the 
direction of Hon. Wm. R. Wood, 
Chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House to secure the 
latest information for the use of 
that committee. This report presents 
an additional, independent and re- 
cent judgment of the work and its 
future needs. The personnel of this 
committee was as follows: W. O. 
Thompson, President Emeritus of 
Ohio State University; W. C. Reed, 
commercial fruit grower of Vincen- 
nes, Indiana; W. P. Flint, Chief En- 
tomologist of the Illinois Natural 
History Survey; W. H. Alderman, 
Head of the Department of Horticul- 
ture, University of Minnesota; and 
J. J. Davis, Head of the Department 
of Entomology, Purdue University. 


Washington, D. C., 
October 22, 1929. 
Hon. Arthur M. Hyde, 
Secrtary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 


Your committee, 


appointed to 
make a study of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly in Florida, with special refer- 


ence to progress of the work the 
past three months, the possibilities of 
eradication and the future needs so 
far as determined at the present time, 
reports as follows: 

In order to be familiar with the 
problem, the committee spent the 
past week in Florida, during which 
time, 1,300 miles through the in- 
fested and outlying areas were cov- 
ered and many citizens of Florida in- 
terviewed. 

We concur with the report of your 
committee of seven regarding the 
economic importance of the insect 
and the need for eradication. The 
Mediterranean fruit fly should be 
recognized as a potential pest of very 
great importance to the fruit indus- 
try of the southern states; also the 
results to date clearly forecast the 


possibility of complete eradication in 
Florida and this goal should be vig- 
orously sought. 

We commend the work of the re- 
search and control forces, the form- 
er for the progress made in the short 
period since the discovery of the in- 
festation April 6, 1929, with attrac- 
tants, poison sprays, host plant stud- 
ies and fruit sterilization; the latter 
for the apparent thoroughness and 
completeness of the quarantine and 
eradication work. We likewise com- 
mend the cooperation of the growers 
and the sacrifices which they have 
made in destroying hundreds of 
thousands of boxes of fruit, in order 
to aid in the eradication. A study of 
the activities of the research and con- 
trol forces, and the expenditures to 
date show an economical and effi- 
cient use of the funds available. 
Progress of Eradication and Needs 

For the Future 

The research division has made 
fundamental studies which have had 
an important bearing on the conduct 
of the eradication program of the 
past six months and which will have 
an increasing value for any future 
program of control or eradication. A 
study of wild fruits, including the 
period of maturing and susceptibility 
to fly attack, has revealed facts 
which will enable a continuation of 
the eradication program and elimina- 
tion—for the present, at least—of 
work which would cost many mil- 
lions of dollars. The studies of cold 
and heat sterilizing processes which 
will permit uninterrupted shipment 
of citrus fruits has been basic and 
seems to assure the development of 
methods which will not only elimi- 
nate the danger of spread but may 
improve the color and reduce rots 
over previous commercial methods. 
The finding and utilization of a poi- 
son spray to destroy the flies was 
doubtless one of the chief factors in 
bringing about the present apparent 
absence of infestation. Evidences of 
temporary injury by this spray to the 
citrus tree and its fruit were appar- 
ent, especially in groves where the 
grower has been unable to finance 


proper upkeep, but further studies 
now under way indicate the possibili- 
ty of the development of a safe and 
equally effective spray. Bait traps 
are now useful only in detecting in- 
festations—an important use—-since 
the kerosene attractant used will at- 
tract only male flies, Continued stud- 
ies may reveal an attractant to which 
females as well as males will respond. 
These developments reveal important 
leads and research along these and 
other lines are essential for the erad- 
ication program: which has been so 
effective during the first six months 
of the campaign. A study of the can- 
ning industry, with special reference 
to the utilization of by-products and 
its bearing on fruit fly control, would 
seem to be a very desirable addition 
to the research program. 
The eradication division 
many important features. From an 
infestation where hundreds of flies 
could be obtained with a few sweeps 
with a net and where infested fruit 
was common, to a point where all 
methods of trapping fail to catch a 
single fly and where no fruit infesta- 
tion can be located in spite of dili- 
gent and extensive search, is little 
less than marvelous. Weather condi- 
tions may have assisted in reducing 
the infestation but a study of all the 
data clearly shows that the complete 
destruction of fruits in the infested 
zones and the thorough use of poison 
sprays have been largely responsible. 
That infestations have not _ been 
found in adjoining states where much 
fruit was shipped previous to the dis- 
covery of the infestation, nor in the 
known infested area, are facts diffi- 
cult to explain. That infestations will 
be found, at least in the original in- 
fested zones, before the end of June, 
1930, seems almost certain. For this 
reason sufficient funds should be im- 
mediately available for stamping out 
incipient outbreaks, should they 4p- 
pear. A continuation and enlarge 
ment of the inspection and scouting 
work is essential to discover aay 
currences of the fly before they be 


come conspicuous. Spraying should be 
continued in the vicinity of citrus 
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groves where injury to the trees and 
shrubs is not likely to result. The 
complete destruction of “drops” and 
the inauguration of a host-free per- 
iod (approximately April 1 to Sep- 
tember 1) by removal of the citrus 
and other susceptible fruits, such as 
peach, pear, guava and Surinam cher- 
ry, seems to be an important feature 
of the eradication program. Destruc- 
tion of abandoned groves is likewise 
important in the proposed program 
of eradication. 

A very thorough study of wild 
native host fruits in 600 square miles 
of wild, natural growths, exclusive 
of abandoned groves, has failed to 
reveal a single infested fruit. For 
this reason, and until such findings 
are made, we believe a general clean- 
up in such areas unnecessary. This 
will materially reduce the cost of an 
efficient eradication campaign. 


An important part of the project 
is the quarantine which involves the 
possible spread of the fly by means 
of public carriers. This work has been 
admirably accomplished by the Nat- 
ional Guard of Florida, The utiliza- 
tion of the state National Guard for 
the enforcement of quarantines has 
never before been attempted and the 
methods and effectiveness of this or- 
ganization for quarantine duty where 
a single state is involved are heartily 
endorsed.The enforcement of garbage 
disposal, screening of fruit stands 
and fruit delivery wagons is impor- 
tant from the standpoint of eradica- 
tion and should continue as a phase 
of the quarantine under the supervis- 
ion and control of the State Nation- 
al Guard. 


Many who have objected to one or 
another phase of the fruit fly pro- 
ject were interviewed, but after dis- 
cussion and conference a _ distinct 
majority were in favor of a continua- 
tion of the research and eradication 
work on a reasonable basis. It was 
apparent that the comparatively few 
who questioned the need or efficiency 
of the work usually did so because 
they were uninformed on the signifi- 
cance of the Mediterranean fruit fly 
should it become established and be- 
yond control, and on the immensity 
of a program of eradication. For 
these reasons we believe better meth- 
ods of fully informing the public 
should be used and that an efficient 


program of education be inaugurat- 
ed. 


The appropriations already made 
for the eradication program have 
been so effectively used that infesta- 
tion is not now apparent. The failure 
to continue the program of eradica- 
tion as a measure of precaution 
might threaten the efficiency of the 
work already accomplished. In addi- 
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tion, an emergency fund as a reserve 
might well be provided and made a- 
vailable only in case of new out- 
breaks in outside areas which would 
constitute emergencies. 

The committee desires to express 
its appreciation for the active and 
willing cooperation on the part of 
the federal, state and county officials 
in the inauguration and prosecution 
of the eradication program. 

W. O. Thompson, 
Chairman. 

William C. Reed 

W. H. Alderman 

W. P. Flint 

J. J. Davis, Secretary. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH 

OUR CITRUS GROVES? 

Continued from page 3 

pedient. Most of our soils are too de- 
ficient in plant food to support citrus 
trees without fertilizing with com- 
plete fertilizers. Neither has the writ- 
er nor the Station RECOMMENDED 
fertilizing citrus trees once a year 
with a complete fertilizer, and the 
balance of the year with nitrogen 
alone. We are conducting experi- 
ments to determine if this is pos- 
sible, and suggested that any grow- 
er who wishes to do a little experi- 
menting himself try it out. You can- 
not, however, expect to get best re- 
sults if you use the same formula for 
your single application that you used 
for your three applications. You 
should use a formula containing at 
least twelve per cent of phosphoric 
acid and ten to fifteen per cent of 
potash, depending upon the age of 
your trees. For heavily bearing trees 
fifteen per cent of potash may even 
be too low. 

As stated above, we are still ex- 
perimenting and cannot say whether 
this scheme is feasible or how much 
potash and phosphoric acid should be 
used, nor do we know at what time 
of the year the complete fertilizer 
should be applied. 

While I have emphasized fertilizing 
your grove to bring it back, fertiliz- 
ing alone is not enough. Hand in 
hand with fertilizing must go proper 
spraying and cultivating. Under cul- 
tivation is included the growing of 
cover crops during the summer and 
keeping down weed growth during 
the dry winter months in order to 
conserve all the moisture for the use 
of the tree. Where irrigation is a- 
vailable, year around cover crops 
can advantageously be grown. Plow- 
ing in groves should be kept down 
to the minimum. To cut in the cover 
crop, I prefer to eliminate the plow 
entirely, depending upon the disk har- 
row equipped with spools which will 
prevent cutting too deeply into the 


Seven 

soil. 
If the above suggestions are fol- 
lowed I feel sure that a marked im- 


provement in the conditions of our 
groves will result. 


MARKETING FRUITS LOCALLY 


Inquiries made at fly eradication 
headquarters by citrus and vegetable 
growers who wish to market their 
fruit at nearby local stores, rather 
than through shipment to northern 
markets, concerning the method of 
procedure to be followed, have 
brought forth the following reply. 

“To market host fruits and vege- 
tables locally within the eradication 
area the grower must first secure a 
property certificate certifying that 
his property has been inspected and 
no evidence of infestation by the 
Mediterranean fruit fly found there- 
on. Application for such inspection 
and certificate must be made to the 
office of the district inspector in 
whose territory the property is locat- 
ed. 

“Host fruits must be moved from 
the grove or farm and delivered to 
the store, hotel, restaurant, etc., in 
standard commercial containers, i. e., 
standard orange crates or bushel 
baskets. Host vegetables (tomatoes, 
peppers, eggplant and lima beans) 
must be moved and delivered in 
standard commercial crates or hamp- 
ers. While in transit the lid or ton of 
such container must be kept secure- 
ly fastened in place. 

“Such host fruits or vegetables 
while in transit from the grove or 
farm to stores, etc., shall be thorough- 
ly screened or otherwise covered. 

“Growers outside the eradication 
area are not required to obtain per- 
mits for the movement of host fruits 
or vegetables to stores, restaurants 
etc., outside the eradication area; and 
are not required to keep these pro- 
ducts screened while in transit out- 
side the eradication area.” 


A proud young father wired the 
news of his happiness to his brother 
in these words: “A. handsome boy 
has come to my house and claims to 
be your nephew. We are doing our 
best to give him a proper welcome.” 

The brother, however, failed to see 
the point, and wired back: “‘I have 
no nephew. The young man is an im- 
poster.”’—Tid-Bits. 


Truth is stranger than fiction— 
and more decent.—Ga. Tech. Yellow 
Jacket. 


“Is my face good for a cup of cof- 
fee?” 

“Well, it would make a better soup 
bowl.”—Ohio Hobo. 
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French Market For United States 


In a report submitted by Assistant 
Trade Commissioner George W. 
Berkalew, Paris, France, it is stated 
that the fresh fruit grown in the 
United States constitutes one of the 
important groups of foodstuffs com- 
modities entering into the import 
trade of France. 

Because of the extensive orchards 
fruits in southern France, 
Spain, and Italy, the market for 
United States fruit is confined al- 
most exclusively to apples, pears and 
small quantities of grapefruit. 

The following table indicates the 
volume and value of citrus fruit im- 
into France during the last 
be assured that 


of citrus 


ported 
two years. It may 
citrus fruit imported from the Unit- 
ed States was primarily grapefruit. 
It is that the 
percentage of increase in the impor- 
tation of the grapefruit is decidedly 
below that of apples and pears dur- 


observed, therefore, 


ing the last two years. 
1928-1929 Season (October 1, 1928, 
to May 31, 1929) 
Imported from all foreign countries 
Pounds Value 
Lemons 26,874,100 $ 778,559 
Oranges and 
others 219,885,160 6,010,374 
. United States 
Lemons 880 $78 
Oranges and 
others 415,140 26,744 
1927-28 Season (October 1, 1927, to 
May 31, 1928) 
Imported from all foreign countries 
Pounds Value 
Lemons and 
Oranges 179,380,080 


not segregated 


$3,994,964 


Heating 


Citrus culture has been made a bus- 
iness at the Limoneira ranch, Santa 
Paula, Ventura county, and all of the 
most modern methods of culture and 
crop protection are employed there. 
The Limoneira company is headed by 
C. C. Teague, president of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange and 
a member of President Hoover’s farm 
relief board. The ranch is made up 
of large acreages of beans, walnuts 
and citrus, most of which are lemons, 
although there are several hundred 
acres of Valencia oranges which 
are not yet in full bearing. 

Lemons are very susceptible to in- 
jury by frost and the greatest pre- 


Fresh Fruit 


United States 
Lemons and 
Oranges not 
segregated 

The market for grapefruit is prac- 
tically controlled by a few specialty 
importers, who purchase through 
English commission houses or Bel- 
gian and Dutch fruit firms. This mar- 
keting organization naturally tends 
to popularize one or two brands, to 
the exclusion of others of equality, 
which are unknown to the trade. It 
is believed that the distribution of 
grapefruit as well as other American- 
grown fruit could be expanded ap- 
preciably if the number of French 
representatives of United States ex- 
porters could be increased. In other 
words, the channels of distribution 
have become rigid to permit 
healthy competition in the field, and 
to initiate trade promotional activity 
which is essential if the per capita 
consumption of high grade fruit is to 
be increased. 

Any readjustment of marketing 
methods which can reduce the price 
to the consumer is of primary impor- 
tance in realizing this end. For ex- 
ample, the present practice of pur- 
chasing through fruit speculators in 
Belgium and Holland has consider- 
ably increased distribution costs. This 
practice, however, affords several ad- 
vantages which can not be offset by 
the economics of direct importation 
from the United States. The method 
assures prompt deliveries of orders 
in small quantities and facilitates 
settlements and concessions if the 
quality of shipments does not meas- 
ure up to specification, Furthermore, 


241,560 $17,478 


too 


the arbitrary policy adopted by Unit- 
ed States exporters, together with 
their unfamiliarity with French com- 
mercial practice, has frequently shak- 
en the confidence and destroyed the 
good will of the French importer. 
For example,-during the past year a 
United States packing company made 
a shipment of grapefruit to a promi- 
nent French importing firm. Upon de- 
livery the fruit was both badly dam- 
aged and inferior in quality, although 
invoiced as a first grade product. 
Complaints of the importer were ig- 
nored by the United States company 
and the inability to obtain redress in- 
curred a loss of several thousands of 
francs. On the other hand, commer- 
cial interests in Great Britian have 
made marked progress in developing 
the sale of fruit originating in Tas- 
mania, Australia, New Zealand and 
the Cape Colony. Boxes of apricots 
and peaches reached Paris without a 
single bruise and ean be sold at a 
premium to first class hotels, res- 
taurants and specialty grocers. Trans- 
actions are handled through London 
brokers. The French dealer receives a 
monthly abstract of his account and 
pays by check on London. These lib- 
eral credit terms are highly appre- 
ciated by French importers and the 
fact that any deterioration of the 
product during transportation is read- 
ily adjusted by the shipper through 
a reduction in the amount of the in- 
voice price has tended to promote 
the trade in fresh fruit originating 
in the British colonies. 


The Limoneira Ranch 


(From California Cultivator) 


cautions have been taken to com- 
pletely protect them from damage. 
On this ranch, which ships from 550 
to 750 cars of lemons a year, the 
summer crop is the one most desired 
and this is the one most easily dam- 
aged at the time frost usually occurs, 
according to C. A. Jensen, manager 
of the ranch. There are nearly a 
thousand acres of citrus and this 
area is protected by 77,500 seven and 
nine-gallon National oil burning 
heaters of the down draft type. In 
the lower parts of the orchard these 
are placed 112 to the acre, while in 
other locations a lesser number is 
found to be sufficient. These heaters 


are all in place and ready to go by 
October 25 each year, and none are 
removed before April 15. 

There are approximately 100 ther- 
mometers scattered around the prop- 
erty, and when the weather bureau, 
which is represented in Santa Paula 
by Mr. Ellison, announces that there 
is danger of frost, trained men set 
out to watch the temperatures close- 
ly, and each thermometer is read 
every 20 minutes. When the temper- 
ature falls to the neighborhood of 30 
degrees the men begin to observe the 
young leaves of the trees and of the 
cover crop, as these show ice very 

Continued on page 25 
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Total Carlot Movement Citrus 
From Florida, By Counties 


Season of August Ist, 1928, — July 31st, 1929 


The following estimated figures 
are prepared by the Florida State 
Marketing Bureau from all avail- 
able records. It is practically impos- 
sible to accredit the various counties 
with the exact number of carloads 
including boat and express shipments 
because products grown in one coun- 
ty may be packed in another, or 
trucked to another county for load- 
ing. However, after very careful 
checking, it is believed that this re- 
port is approximately correct. In the 
citrus figures, mixed citrus includes 
2498 cars of tangerines. 


Alachua: Oranges 216, Grapefruit 
11, Mixed Citrus 13. Total Citrus 
240. 

Brevard: Oranges 1574, Grapefruit 
586, Mixed Citrus, 400. Total citrus 
2560. 

Charlotte: Oranges 1, Grapefruit 
12, Mixed Citrus 5. Total Citrus 18. 

Citrus: Oranges 17, Grapefruit 4, 
Mixed Citrus 5. Total Citrus 26 cars. 

Dade: Oranges 7, Grapefruit 525, 
Mixed Citrus 1. Total Citrus 533. 

DeSoto: Oranges 962, Grapefruit 
704, Mixed Citrus 485. Total Citrus 
2151 cars. 

Flagler: Oranges 55, Grapefruit 4, 
Mixed Citrus 6. Total Citrus 65 cars. 

Hardee: Oranges 941, Grapefruit 
208, Mixed Citrus 625. Total Citrus 
1774. 

Hendry: Grapefruit 2, Mixed Cit- 
rus 3, Total Citrus 5. 

Hernando: Oranges 243, Grape- 
fruit 130, Mixed Citrus 19. Total Cit- 
rus 392. 

Highlands: Oranges 526, Grape- 
fruit 447, Mixed Citrus 145. Total 
Citrus 1118 cars. 

Hillsborough: Oranges 1487, 
Grapefruit 931, Mixed Citrus 930. 
Total Citrus 3348 cars. 

Indian River: Oranges 112, Grape- 
fruit 366, Mixed Citrus 76. Total 
Citrus 554 cars. 

Lake: Oranges 3463, Grapefruit 
999, Mixed Citrus 1288. Total Citrus 
5750 cars. 

Lee: Oranges 269, Grapefruit 875, 
Mixed Citrus 251. Total Citrus 1395 
cars. 

Manatee: Oranges 608, Grapefruit 
1987, Mixed Citrus 223. Total Citrus 
2818 cars. 

Marion: Oranges 1634, Grapefruit 
312, Mixed Citrus 128. Total Citrus 
2074 cars. 

Okeechobee: Oranges 2 cars. 


Orange: Oranges 5781, Grapefruit 
1441, Mixed Citrus 1162. Total Cit- 
rus 8384 cars. 

Osceola: Oranges 305, Grapefruit 
139, Mixed Citrus 54. Total Citrus 
498 cars. 

Pasco: Oranges 544, Grapefruit 
409, Mixed Citrus 280. Total Citrus 
1233 cars. 

Pinellas: Oranges 1123, Grapefruit 
2611, Mixed Citrus 447. Total Cit- 
rus 4181 cars. 

Polk: Oranges 7320, Grapefruit 
8387, Mixed Citrus 2134. Total Cit- 
rus 17,841 cars. 

Putnam: Oranges 1088, Grapefruit 


Seminole: Oranges 1175, Grape- 
fruit 186, Mixed Citrus 135 cars. 
Total Citrus 1496 cars. 

Sumter: Oranges 131, Grapefruit 
19, Mixed Citrus 1. Total Citrus 151 
cars. 

Volusia: Oranges 2578, Grapefruit 
206, Mixed Citrus 422. Total Citrus 
3206 cars. 

The above shipment figures were 
received from many different sources, 
such as U. S. Bureau of Agricultur- 
al Economics, the Railroad Lines, the 
Fruit Growers Express Company, the 
Railway Express Companies, and the 
boat lines in Jacksonville, Miami, and 


49, Mixed Citrus 1275 cars. 
St. Johns: Oranges 59, Grapefruit 
1, Mixed Citrus 2. Total Citrus 62 


cars. 


St. Lucie: Oranges 154, Grapefruit 
Mixed Citrus 


143, 
374 cars. 


Sarasota: Oranges 49, Grapefruit 
Mixed Citrus 


96, 


149 cars. 


COMMODITY 


Beans, String 
Blueberries 
Cabbage 
Cantaloupes 
Carrots 
Cauliflower 
Celery 

Corn 
Cucumbers 
Eggplant 
Grapes 
Grapefruit 
Lettuce 

Mixed Citrus 
Mixed Vegetables 
Onions 
Oranges 

Pears 

Peas, green 
Peppers 
Pineapples 
Potatoes 
Romaine 
Squash 
Strawberries 
Sweet Potatoes 
Tomatoes 
Turnips 
Watermelons 
29 Commodities 


TOTALS 


All Citrus 

Other Fruits & 
Vegetables 

All Fruits & 
Vegetables 


Tampa. The Times Union Passing Re- 
port was also used as a check. In 
short every immediately available 
source of shipment information was 
used. 
Supplementary Statistics 
The Compilation below is intended 
to show at a glance the 1928-29 ship- 
ments of fruits and vegetables with 
Continued on page 25 


77. Total Citrus 


13. Total Citrus 


Shipping Rank by Counties 





STATE 

TOTAL 
4,109 cars 
18 cars 
3,060 cars 
19 cars 
8 cars 
28 cars 
8,844 cars 
283 cars 
2,206 cars 
240 cars 
28 cars 
21,790 cars 
1,402 cars 
9,468 cars 
2,328 cars 
4 cars 
32,415 cars 
5 cars 
31 cars 
1,965 cars 
5 cars 
5,062 cars 


FIRST SECOND THIRD 

658 Marion 540 
8Santa Rosa 2 

296 Alachua 288 





1657 Broward 
10 Bay 
400 Orange 
16 Sumter 
5 Palm Beach 
16 Putnam 
6655 Sarasota 
141 Bradford 
489 Sumter 
114 Lee 
11 Bay 
8387 Pinellas 
471 Manatee 
2134 Lake 
302 Manatee 
1 Hendry 
7320 Orange 
r 


Palm Beach 
Okaloosa 
Marion 
Marion 

St. Johns 
St. Johns 
Seminole 
Alachua 
Alachua 
Manatee 
Lake 

Polk 
Seminole 
Polk 
Orange 
Glades 

Polk 

Santa Rosa 
Palm Beach 
Broward 
St. Lucie 
St. Johns 
Seminole 
Seminole 
Hillsborough 


2 Alachua 1 

8 Manatee 3 
1223 Manatee 768 
82 Polk 25 
439 Levy 424 
68 Broward 17 

8 Washington 8 
2611 Manatee 1987 
440 Orange 285 
1288 Orange 1162 
286 Hillsborough 280 
1 Lee 1 
5781 Lake 3,463 
4 Okeechobee 2 
203 Dade 200 
649 Flagler 400 
127 Orange 25 


0 -« . . . . 
19 Indian River 
868 Hillsborough 
+. +k * 
2916 Putnam 
155 Manatee 
426 Polk ‘378 
9 Jefferson x 
1181 Broward 668 


Das a 
892 Bradford 
48 Okeechobee 
3610 Manatee 
2 


Escambia 
Dade 
Hardee 
Lake 
29 Counties 


” 1590 Alachua 1560 
29 Counties 


10,482 cars 
63 of 67 Cos. 


12,495 114,396 cars 


1644 Suwannee : 
29 Counties 





38,324 17,285 





Polk 8,384 Lake 5,750 63,673 cars 


3,471 


17,841 Orange 


7,787 Dade 4,181 Manatee 50,723 cars 


Seminole 


Polk 18,895 Orange 10,042 Seminole 9,283 114,396 cars 


Shipping Rank In Proportion to Size of County 





All Citrus 
Other Fruits & 
Vegetables 


All Fruits & 
Vegetables 


SECOND THRD 


Polk Orange 


Pinellas 


Seminole St. Johns Manatee 


Seminole Orange Polk 
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“Use Of Heat For Sterilizing 
fruit 


Florida Grape 
Authorize 


The use of heat sterilization for 
Florida grapefruit as a condition of 
movement is authorized in 
connection with packing houses in 
that State in administrative instruc- 
tions amending the quarantine on ac- 
count of the Mediterranean fruit fly 
issued today by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. 

This method of protecting citrus 
fruit from the possibility of being a 
means of spreading the Mediterran- 
is one of the important 

which have _ resulted 
from the research work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in connec- 
tion with the fruit fly problem and 
may have far-reaching usefulness in 
the handling of fruit. This method 
has already been given practical ap- 
plication in the treatment and mar- 
keting of some 20 carloads of fruit, 
and fruit thus treated has been sold 
at normal including top prices in 
northern markets. 

It should be distinctly understood, 
the department says, that neither 
this nor any other method of steril- 
izing host fruits and vegetables from 
Florida, is being given to infested 
fruit or vegetables. All fruits or veg- 
etables in infested blocks are exclud- 
ed from commercial shipment or 
other movement and are promptly 
destroyed. Sterilization is merely an 
added precaution orchard and 
packing house inspection to elimin- 
ate any residual risk of spread of the 
pest. The authorization of this meth- 
od of sterilizing grapefruit is releas- 
ed at this time in response to the 
earnest requests of the growers, 
packers and shippers concerned. 


interstate 


ean fruit fly 
developments 


over 


Administrative Instructions — Ster- 
ilization of Grapefruit by Use of 
Heat Under Mediterranean Fruit 
Fly Regulations (Approved Octob- 
er 23, 1929; Effective October 23, 
1929) 

Administrative instructions (PQC 
A--246) issued September 19, 1929, 
on the “sterilization of citrus fruits 
under Mediterranean fruit fly regula- 
tions” authorized the sterilization of 
citrus fruits by the use of low temp- 
eratures. At the time these instruc- 
tions were issued sufficient informa- 
tion was not available to authorize 
the use of heat for sterilizing citrus 


fruit. Investigations and tests on the 
commercial practicability of the use 
of heat as a means of sterilizing such 
fruit have been conducted as rapidly 
as possible. The commercial tests so 
far conducted have been confined to 
grapefruit, since opportunity has not 
permitted carrying on tests on car- 
load lots of oranges. In connection 
with these tests a number of carlots 
of grapefruit sterilized by heat have 
been shipped and successfully mar- 
keted in eastern and mid-western 
cities. These shipments contained 
than the usual amount of un- 
fruit and, together with the 
experiments conducted in Florida, 
to clearly indicate that it is 
commercially practicable to modify, 
for grapefruit, the coloring process 
to secure the temperature required 
to kill any eggs or larvae of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly, the presence 
of which in any orchard may have es- 
caped discovery in the _ intensive 
grove and packinghouse inspections. 

The following method of steriliz- 
ing grapefruit is, therefore, author- 
ized: 


less 


salable 


seem 


Heating, in connection with 
the usual coloring process, the 
fruit to a temperature of 110° 
F. or above (not to exceed 
115°) in the approximate center 
of the fruit and holding the 
temperature of 110° or above 
(not to exceed 115°) for a per- 
iod of eight hours. 

No specifications as to the exact 
methods and equipment for obtain- 
ing these conditions are prescribed. 
Available information clearly indi- 
cates that by the application of dry 
heat the required temperatures can- 
not be reached without injury to the 
fruit. To prevent such injury it is 
necessary to maintain a very high 
humidity throughout the period of 
treatmént. In the tests where suc- 
cessful performance was obtained, 
live steam as the source of heat was 
applied in such a way as to secure as 
nearly as possible a uniform distri- 
bution of steam-heated air so direct- 
ed as not to discharge directly on 
the fruit. In these tests, the coloring 
was followed by the application of 
the high temperature necessary for 
sterilization. The air temperature 
ranged from 115 to 116° F. and the 
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air was very moist so that the humid- 
ity was practically 100%. The fruit 
was held in field boxes stacked four 
boxes high, with narrow aisles be- 
tween, and without special means of 
separating the boxes in each stack. 
While the results of the experi- 
ments so far conducted have been 
successful it should be emphasized 
that inexactness and carelessness in 
operation may result in injury to 
fruit. On the other hand, available in- 
formation indicates that the fruit 
will not be injured at temperatures 
slightly higher than 110°. In author- 
izing the movement of fruit steriliz- 
ed in accordance with the above re- 
quirements, it is to be understood 
that the Department does not as- 
sume responsibility for fruit injury. 
Cc. L. Marlatt, 
Chief, Plant Quarantine and 
Control Administration. 
Approved: 
Arthur M. Hyde 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


MOW COVER CROP AND 
LET LIE TO PREVENT 
LOSS OF PLANT FOOD 


Studies on the decomposition of 
green manure crops, conducted by 
the Chemistry Department of the 
Florida Experiment Station, indicate 
that citrus growers should make a 
greater use of the mower and a less- 
er use of the plow. 

In these tests, decomposition took 
place rapidly when the green man- 
ure crop was mowed and plowed un- 
der to a depth of four to six inches. 
Especially in deep sand, the decom- 
position released nitrates—plant food 
—so rapidly that much of them was 
lost by decomposition before the 
trees were able to utilize them. 
Where the cover crop was mowed 
and left on top of the ground, de- 
composition took place more slowly, 
and a better use of the released nit- 
rates was obtained. 

Since one of the chief objects in 
growing green manure crops is to 
supply additional plant food to the 
trees, it would seem from these pre- 
liminary tests that simply mowing 
the cover crop and letting it lie re- 
sults in a better utilization of the 
plant food, especially on sandy soils, 
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gpisnecccccccnccccesccccccsccccsscccseny, 


Seeeeeeeecccccccncnccccccccnccscccscccesense 


Growers in the Redlands district 
of Dade County have come in for 
more than their fair share of troubles 
during the past three years, Their 
continued cheerfulness under the 
circumstances awakes a feeling of 
admiratoin in those who have observ- 
ed from the sidelines so to speak. 


Charley Hunt of the famous Hunt 
Brothers duo of Highland Park 
knows a whole lot about baseball; 
but we don’t know how to help him. 
After the first two games of the 
World’s Series we suggested that in 
taking the Athletics and leaving him 
the Cubs we had perhaps been un- 
fair; that to even it up for the third 
stanza we’d take the Cubs and give 
him the Athletics. However, as it 
turned out, that didn’t help him 
either. So he went back to espousing 
the cause of his beloved Cubs; and 
that didn’t help him nuther. That’s 
what comes of knowing too much on 
a given subject. Never having shone 
as a baseball player ourself, we are 
not in anyway handicapped by our 
knowledge. However, being naturally 
contrary and cussed by disposition 
we find ourself forced over on the 
right side of these things by the guys 
who have the real inside knowledge, 
and who therefore are due to go 
wrong. 


the 


Talking with Paul Stanton, 
grapefruit canning king of Frost- 
proof, develops the fact that the 


average rate of increase recently 
from year to year of grapefruit con- 
sumed in canning and juice extract- 
ing operations has been twenty-five 
per cent. Now last year’s use of 
grapefruit for juice and canning pur- 
poses consumed approximately 
1,200,000 boxes. If the rate of in- 
crease continues at twenty-five per 
cent yearly, let’s see what that 
should mean in grapefruit going to 
the canneries during five seasons to 
come: 

Season 1928-29 1,200,000 boxes 

25% Increase 300,000 “ 


Season 1929-30 1,500,000 
25% Increase 375,000 


Season 1930-31 1,875,000 
25% Increase 468,750 
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IMPRESSIONS 


By The Impressionist 


Season 1931-32 2,343,750 
25% Increase 585,937 


Season 1932-33 2,929,687 
25% Increase 732,421 


Season 1933-34 3,662,109 

Those figures look all O. K.,, 
though we are not going to risk our 
reputation on the “nine” at the end 
of the last equation. Looking at the 
juice and grapefruit canning indus- 
try upon the basis of this ascertain- 
ed rate of yearly increase may stag- 
ger some who remember when ten 
thousand cases was the output only a 
few years ago. However, there seems 
to be room enough in the markets. 
Paul, who has been in the canning 
business of some kind or other for 
172 years, more or less, tells us the 
annual pack of Hawiian pineapples 
runs about nine million cases. A field 
box roughly represents a case of 
canned grapefruit. When, as and if, 
as the bond circulars say, we ever 
reach the point of using nine millions 
of boxes of grapefruit each season 
for canning purposes, won’t we be 
sitting right on top of the world? 
Boy, pass the cut glass fly-swatter! 


While complimenting us by taking 
notice, the editor of the California 
Citrograph designates us as a Flori- 
dan, The which we aint nothing of 
the kind. Despite hard knocks our “i” 
hasn’t been knocked out yet. As well 
dub Princess Pat a Canadan as to 
label a real Floridian a Floridan. Not 
that we blame a Pacific Coast editor 
for the slip, when some newcomers 
to our own state make the mistake 
of leaving out the “i”, perhaps be- 
lieving they thereby: proclaim their 
modesty. 


Porto Rico’s first direct fruit 
steamer to a southern port was the 
steamer Helen of the Bull Line which 
arrived Charleston, South Carolina, 
on October 31 with ten thousand 
boxes of Porto Rican grapefruit. W. 
H. Stanton of the Porto Rico Fruit 
Exchange, by the way no relation to 
our Paul Stanton, was in Charleston 
to meet and handle the cargo. Previ- 
ously Porto Rico’s unloads have been 
at New York, Boston and Providence; 


“Please Say You Saw It In The Citrus Industry” 
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but evidently the Smith & Wesson 
Line now isn’t being respected as 
heretofore. There is comfort in the 
thought, however, that in this in- 
stance it meant just ten thousand 
boxes less Porto Rican grapefruit to 
compete with other offerings in the 
Northeastern states. 


A dusty automobile pulled up, and 
out jumped D. B. Mackie just ar- 
rived from Sacramento. His speedom- 
eter showed the automobile travel 
distance to Orlando to be precisely 
3,480 miles. One good man this fel- 
low Mackie, who is senior entomolo- 
gist of the California department of 
agriculture. Early in the fruit fly 
fight he came to Florida to observe; 
but he didn’t stop with observing. In- 
stead he got into overalls, rolled up 
his sleeves and week after week from 
sunup to midnight he worked should- 
er to shoulder with the active men— 
in the field during the daytime, in the 
office at night to prepare for next 
day’s activities. He won a warm place 
then in the hearts of the Florida men 
who were lending themselves to this 
work. And, take a cracker’s word 
for it, the men of the California state 
department of agriculture, not for- 
getting Professor Quayle of the Uni- 
versity of California, have shown 
themselves sincerely interested, and 
very sincerely friendly to Florida in 
the emergency. Maybe not all Cali- 

Continued on page 17 
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SHIPPING REGULATIONS 
FURTHER MODIFIED 


Federal regulations governing the shipment 
of citrus fruits from Florida have been further 
modified during the past month. Indeed, modi- 
fication orders have become rather the order of 
the day, following the good work of President 
Griffin of the Florida Citrus Growers Clearing 
House Association, and Peter O. Knight, active- 
ly in charge of the work at Washington. 

Further modifications which will open the 
markets of the Southern states to Florida citrus 
shipments are confidently .expected within a 
short time. Beginning November 10, shipments 
to Tennessee are permitted under certain re- 
strictions. North Carolina is actively seeking 
modification of the regulations which will per- 
mit the shipment of Florida fruit to that state, 
and it is understood that federal authorities are 
working out a plan whereby other Southern 
states may be opened to the shipment of citrus 
fruits. 

No specimens of the Mediterranean fruit fly 
have been found in the state since late in Aug- 
ust, and federal authorities desiring specimens 
of the fly for investigational work, have been 
forced to import specimens from Hawaii for 
their use. This condition is most encouraging 
and is highly gratifying to the men in charge of 
eradication work. However, both state and fed- 
eral authorities realize that the work is not yet 
finished and that much still remains to be done 
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before it may be said with confidence that the 
fly is definitely whipped. To continue this work 
until danger of further infestation is past will 
require a continuation of active work during the 
coming season at least, and authorization of 
continued federal financial aid for that purpose. 

That such aid will be forthcoming is confi- 
dently believed, especially in view of the re- 
port submitted by the special committee of ex- 
perts appointed for the purpose of making a 
personal investigation of the situation. The re- 
port of this committee commends the work al- 
ready done and urges the authorization of fed- 
eral financial support for its continuation. The 
report in full is published elsewhere in this 
issue of The Citrus Industry. 


IMPORTANT MERGERS ANNOUNCED 


Outstanding developments in the citrus situa- 
tion in Florida during the past month have been 
the announcements of further mergers of Flor- 
ida marketing agencies. 

These announcements included the comple- 
tion of the merger of the International Fruit 
Corporation with the Florida Citrus Exchange; 
merger of Chase & Co., pioneer citrus market- 
ing agency with the Florida Citrus Exchange; 
the affiliation of L. B. Skinner with the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange through connection with 
the Chase sub-exchange; and the merger of the 
DeLand Packing Co. with the co-operative or- 
ganization. 

Chase & Co., pioneer marketing agents, have 
been operating in the Florida field for more 
than forty years, and during that period the or- 
ganization has held a prominent place among 
the shipping organizations. This organizations 
has numerous packing houses located at stra- 
tegic points throughout the citrus producing 
sections, and these houses will now be affiliat- 
ed with the Exchange. J. C. Chase, head of 
Chase & Co., is expected to be called to an im- 
portant post in the activities of the Exchange. 

L. B. Skinner, of Dunedin, owner of citrus 
properties producing approximately 100,000 
boxes of fruit per year, and who heretofore has 
marketed his fruit through Chase & Co., also 
has announced his affiliation with the Florida 
Citrus Exchange, becoming a member of the 
Chase sub-exchange. 

In addition to these important mergers, the 
Exchange has during the past month received 
the approval of the auditing committee of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board and notice that the 
$3,000,000 loan applied for by the Exchange 
has been approved by the Board. 


Don’t let the fly situation nor the marketing 
situation blind you to the necessity of giving 
proper care to your grove. QUANTITY produc- 
tion of QUALITY fruit continues to be the out- 
standing need of Florida citrus growers. Fer- 
tilizer and insecticide requirements must not be 
neglected. 


At the present rate of shipment and absorp- 
tion by the markets, the Florida grapefruit 
crop should pretty well take care of itself, with 
absolutely no excuse for flooding any market at 
any time during the shipping season. 
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SCOTT IN WASHINGTON 
ON BEHALF OF GROWERS 


W. M. Scott, manager of the Flor- 
ida Division of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. left for Washington on 
November 2, and at the time this is 
written remains in Washington in 
contact with officials of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Scott, who previously has been 
in Washington several times during 
recent months as a member of the 
committee of the Florida Citrus 
Growers Clearing House Association, 
is again representing the Clearing 
House growers in negotiations with 
the Department of Agriculture on 
phases of the quarantine situation. 

Before joining the forces of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. a num- 
ber of years ago, Mr. Scott was for a 
dozen years connected with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in impor- 
tant capacities; and is not only 
thoroughly conversant with its pro- 
cedures but is intimately acquainted 
with the official personnel of the de- 
partment. He has thus been able to 
contribute much to the efforts of the 
Florida representations to the nation- 
al capital during recent somewhat 
critical periods. 

On this trip Mr. Scott was accom- 
panied by L. A. Hawkins, expert of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture, who re- 
cently has been spending his time in 
Florida in connection with the vari- 
ous experiments in sterilization which 
the government forces have been 
carrying on here, 

Negotiations looking to the exten- 
sion of sales territory for Florida 
citrus fruits under the quarantine 
rules, as sought by the Clearing 
House members, constituted the ob- 
ject of this particular visit to the 
headquarters of the quarantine con- 
trol forces in Washington. 


NEW BRANDS ARE PICKED 
FOR BABSON PARK FRUIT 


H. E. Fairchild of the Citrus Grove 
Development Co., of Babson Park, 


TWO MORE CO-OPS JOIN 
AFG FLORIDA FORCES 


During the past month important 
additions to the ranks of the Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers Inc. in Florida 
came trough the signing up of the 
Palm Beach County Growers Associ- 
ation and of Jupiter Packers Inc., 
both cooperative growers organiza- 
tions. 

Each of these cooperative vege- 
table associations is important in its 
respective territory, handling toma- 
toes and miscellaneous vegetable pro- 
duction for leading growers in their 
localities. In both instances the de- 
cision to market through the Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers Inc. was influenc- 
ed largely by the demonstrated ability 
of this sales service to effect the 
great bulk sales f. o. b. Florida ship- 
ping points, thus eliminating much 
of the guesswork otherwise involved 
in marketing operations. 

In the Homestead, Florida, tomato 
deal last season approximately nine- 
ty-six per cent of all sales through 
the American — Growers Inc. 
were upon an f. o. b. basis. 

Officers of the "Palm Beach Coun- 
ty Growers Association are R. P. 
Hoffman, Palm Beach, president; A. 
E. Fritz, Lake Worth, vice-president; 
and John A. Wilde, West Palm 
Beach, secretary-treasurer. There are 
nine directors representing various 
farming communities in the county. 
The association’s packing house is a 
Boynton. 

Officers of Jupiter Packers Inc. are 
Henry Lage, president; Tito Vitori, 
vice-president; and J. L. Gleason, 
secretary-treasurer; together with a 
directorate representative of the pro- 
gressive growers in the vicinity of 
oe 


“on the ridge” in Polk ati 9 has 
chosen “Florida Perfecto” to desig- 
nate his fruit which this year will go 
to market under the Blue Goose 
trademark through the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. 

“Heap Good,” with the head of an 

Continued on page 3 


TOP GRADE FRUIT IS 
IN MARKET DEMAND 


By C. N. Williams, Salesmanager, 
Florida Division 


Early maturity of Florida grape- 
fruit this season and the heavy early 
movement, resulting in approximate- 
ly fifteen per cent of the Florida 
grapefruit crop moving to market up 
to October 31, has been an outstand- 
ing feature. Another feature of in- 
terest, and possibly of considerable 
importance later, has been the fact 
that most of the grapefruit crops 
handled to date have picked out short 
of the estimates of the fruit on the 
trees. 

Florida grapefruit is generally 
speaking in excellent position; but 
during the next few weeks competi- 
tive offerings from both Porto Rico 
and Texas must be given due consid- 
eration. Porto Rican grapefruit, how- 
ever, has not been any too well re- 
ceived in the markets recently, and 
the better grades of Florida grape- 
fruit have been out-selling the island 
product consistently, both as to 
prices realized and the trade demand. 

Prospects apparently indicate con- 
tinuing good demand and most sat- 
isfactory prices for first grade Flor- 
ida grapefruit of desirable sizes, with 
indications for a material strength- 
ening of Florida’s position in the 
grapefruit markets after the first of 
the year. In the meantime, barring 
and at present unannounced widen- 
ing of sales territory open to Flor- 
ida citrus fruits, it will be necessary 
to limit carefully the volume of ship- 
ments of choice grade grapefruit 
from Florida if satisfactory returns 
are to be obtained. 

Notwithstanding a somewhat un- 
satisfactory early reception of Flor- 
ida oranges in the markets, there is 
seeming cause for optimism in the 
possibilities of the next few weeks. 
Up to the time this 1s written there 
has been evident difficulty in getting 
the trade in many centers to turn 
from Valencias to Florida oranges. 

Continued on page 2 
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ORDERING BREAKFAST 


economist 
Experiment 


Roger B. Corbett 
with the Rhode 
Station obtained interesting 
figures from analyzing the actual 
breakfast of 28,512 persons 
upon the dining cars of an important 
March. Of the 
fruits ordered grapefruit led all the 
More than one-quarter of the 
ordered 


an 
Island 
some 


orders 


railroad system last 
rest. 
persons served, or 7,836, 
grapefruit for breakfast. 
mostly served in the form of juice, 
were preferred 6,009. Apples, 
either fresh or baked, ordered 
by only 2,413 persons, notwithstand- 
ing this is a great apple producing 
and apple-eating nation. Prunes 
which a couple of generations ago 
were almost an essential part of the 
breakfast menu for many Americans, 
were ordered and eaten by only 
1,588 persons. 

In the class of also-rans came figs 
ordered by 244 breakfasters; straw- 
berries ordered by 139; and lemons, 
of which three were consumed at 
this morning meal. 

But the largest, and by all odds 
the most important, class was that 
which did not order or consume fruit 
at the breakfast table. There were 
10,135 out of these 28,512 break- 
fast-eaters who ordered no fruit. 

We tell each other that America 
is the greatest fruit consuming na- 
tion; and that happens to be a fact. 
In comparison with other nations we 
head the list of fruit consumers. Yet 
right here, taken from actual records, 


we find that more than one-third of 
Adv. 


Oranges, 


by 
were 
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these particular dining car breakfast- 
ers consumed no fruit with their 
breakfasts; and it may be assumed 
safely that average dining car pa- 
trons are able to pay for that which 
they fancy. 

So, despite the great growth of 
fruit eating in this country within 
recent years, there still appears to be 
large opportunity for increased out- 
lets for fruit production, through 
further education of that portion of 
the public which does not yet con- 
sume fruit regularly and in quan- 
tity. 


TOP GRADE FRUIT IS 

IN MARKET DEMAND 

Continued from page 1 

However estimates from California 
indicated only 1,400 carloads of Vai- 
encias remaining for movement after 
November 1. This seemingly indicates 
a cleaning up of California Valencia 
shipments, tapering off about the fif- 
teenth of November. 

In the meantime, news from Tu- 
lare County, the home of early Cali- 
fornia navels, was that shipments 
from there probably will not begin 
until about November 20. The official 
estimates from Tulare County are 
for 5,500 carloads of navels, as com- 
pared with 6,500 cars a year ago; 
but most interesting is the fact that 
many well posted California authori- 
ties indicate belief that this estimate 
is nearly a thousand cars too high. 
If they are correct, there will be near- 
ly two thousand carloads less of these 
Northern California navels’_ than 
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came to the markets last year. 

Not only is this year’s navel crop 
short, but sizes are estimated to run 
heavily from 150s to 216s; and it 
seems certain that there will be no 
navels available for the Thanksgiv- 
ing markets in the Middle West or 
the East. 

Despite the markets’ reluctance to 
take on Florida oranges early, first 
grade Florida oranges have sold right 
along at most satisfactory prices, ob- 
taining excellent net returns for the 
growers. On oranges of choice grade, 
however, there have been difficulties 
which have been due to both the 
large volume of such lower grade 
offerings and the shipping restrict- 
ions. 

Consuming markets through years 
of selective buying of citrus fruits 
from various sources have developed 
their preferences as between fruit of 
certain grades and characters. To ob- 
tain maximum value for an entire 
crop it is necessary to cater to these 
preferences, and to send to each of 
the various markets large or small 
the particular grades, kinds and sizes 
of fruit calculated to appeal best to 
the tastes and preferences of the 
community. By making it impossible 
to do this up to the time this is writ- 
ten the shipping restrictions have pro- 
hibited the most intelligent distribu- 
tion of both oranges and grapefruit 
over the territories into which ship- 
ments have been permitted up to this 
time, omitting wholly any mention of 
the limitations upon tonnage moved, 
due to territorial restrictions. The ef- 
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CITRUS TARIFF PROPOSALS 


Tabulation of duties in Present Act, and duties in 
House Bill and Senate Bill. 


In Cents per Pound unless otherwise stated. 


Duty in 
Present Law 


Fresh Fruit: 
Lemons - - 
Limes - - «= 
Grapefruit - 
Oranges - - 

Citrus Juices: 
Non-beverage - 
Beverage (Nat) 

(Cents per gal.) 
Beverage (concen) 

Acid: 

Citric Acid - - 
Citrate of Lime - 

Oils: 

Orange and Lemon % 
Grapefruit - . 

Peels: 

Orange and Lemon 
Crude or in brine ° 
Dried - + - - 
Candied - + - e 
Grapefruit 

Crude or in brine 
Dried - - «+ =~ 
Candied - - 

Pectin: - - « 


Ad Valorem 
Not named 


Not named 

Not named 

Not named 
Ad Valorem 


= 20% 


Duty in 


Duty in 
Senate Bill 


House Bill 
- % 
% 


°« 7 «© e - 70 
70c per gal - 70¢ per gal. 


Mesese 
7 - « a 


- 5 


25% 
25% 


Ad Valorem 
Ad Valorem 


Ad Valorem 
Ad Valorem 


25 O% 
25%, 


25% Ad Valorem 25% Ad Valorem 
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“ . .. . sufficient to show which way the wind blows. The 
continuing relaxations of various restrictions are of vast 


benefit to Florida growers. 


They are in reality rewards 


of the active cooperation of citizens, growers and shippers 
and of the close observance of the regulations in force, 
which have resulted in making it impossible to find new 


infestations recently. 


They are most gratifying evidence 


of the effectiveness of the eradication measures and of the 
team work in Florida of all concerned. The discovery of 
even a single new infestation any time soon would materi- 
ally alter the situation; but continuing effective team work 
and close observance of the rules may avoid this possibility 
and bring still further extensions of privileges.” 


Dr. Wilmon Newell 


fect as been felt most upon fruit of 
choice grade or lower. The best fruit 
to an extent has taken care of itself; 
but fruit of lower grade sent to mar- 
kets long accustomed to fruit of dif- 
ferent character has been the victim 
of discrimination by both trade and 
the consuming public. 

There has been some beneficial ef- 
fect to Florida from the fruit of 
other producing areas which has been 
diverted into territories not open to 
Florida up to the time of this writing, 
and thus taken out of competition in 
other markets. The balance between 
good and bad effect as far as Florida 
is concerned is difficult to strike. 

On the whole the start of citrus 
selling has to date obtained better 
results than many anticipated earlier. 
Continuing progress is reason enough 
for an optimistic viewpoint. With a 
short citrus crop here, a short citrus 
crop in California, a short apple crop, 
and a short prune crop there are 
seemingly sufficient favorable factors 
to offset the known unfavorable con- 
ditions, perhaps sufficient to consider- 
ably more than offset them. 


LAKE COUNTY GROWERS INC. 
NOW UNDER YOUNGBLOOD 


Lake County Growers Inc., the pro- 


gressive packing organization at Lees- 
burg, has opened this season under 
the management of E. G. Young- 
blood. Mr. Youngblood has made a 
reputation as the successful manager 
of the American Fruit Growers Inc. 
packing house at Lake Jem. While 
assuming charge at Leesburg, he will 
continue also in the management of 
the Lake Jem house. In both opera- 
tions he will have the benefit of close 
cooperation in the field from Clay 
Binion operating out of the Orlando 
offices. Both Messrs. Binion and 
Youngblood are well known to the 
growers of this section. 

Mr. Youngblood is anxious to build 
a real reputation for Lake County or- 
anges and grapefruit selling under 
the Blue Goose and AFG trademarks, 
and with this enlargement of his 
sphere of operations and his earlier 
success to go upon should be able to 
accomplish much to that end. 


NEW BRANDS ARE PICKED 
FOR BABSON PARK FRUIT 
Continued from page 1 
Indian, which accounts for the 
phraseology, is the brand selected to 
designate choice grade fruit sold by 
this organization for Mr. Fairchild’s 


big properties. 


The Babson Park Citrus Growers 
Association packing this and other 
tonnage in the vicinity to be sold by 
the American Fruit Growers Inc. 
holds a large tonnage of good citrus 
fruit from groves of the foremost 
growers in this progressive section of 
Polk County; and is an established 
successful packing organization own- 
ed and operated by the growers of 
that vicinity. 


The Wife: Henry, baby has swal- 
lowed the ink. What shall I do? 

Hotel Manager: Write with the 
pencil my dear.—Anapolis Log. 


Sleepy: How much are your rooms? 
Thompson (Night clerk): From six 
dollars up to twelve. 
Sleepy: How much for all night? 
—Arizona Kittykat. 


Sink: That orchestra isn’t very 
good, is it? 

Mable: It is having trouble keeping 
time with you.—Notre Dame Juggler. 


Judge: Isn’t this the fifth time you 
have been arrested for drunkness? 
Old Friend Sot: Don’t ash me, I 

thought you’sh keeping score. 
—vV. M. L Sniper. 


Ade. 
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UNIFORMLY [f, THE BEST 


Proving The Pudding 


Despite the short crop this season records show that Florida citrus 
shipments to date through the American Fruit Growers Inc. are slightly 
in excess of shipments to the same time last season. 


Each year more and more growers by reason of the satisfactory 
experience of others are influenced to embrace the opportunity offered ° 
for the sale of their products through this nationwide organization. 

Being the biggest isn’t conclusive proof of being the best; but 
continuing, steady growth is excellent evidence of ability to render 
superior service. 

If interested in obtaining the full value of your crops when sold in 


the markets, get in touch with the packing house manager nearest you, 
or write directly to this office. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 
Orlando, Florida 


DEPENDABLE QUALITY 
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IMPRESSIONS - 
Continued from page 11 
fornians who came here during that 
time left that impression upon Flor- 
idians, but the California state em- 
ployees were strictly all right. Now 
Mackie is back, simply taking another 
look around; and evidently as sin- 
cerely tickled to death as any man 
in Florida at the very great effective- 
ness of the eradication effort during 

his absence. 


O. O. McIntyre, the New York col- 
umnist, frequently mentions big fig- 
ures as country boys who made good 
in the big city. We rise to nominate 
B. M. Angle, advertising manager of 
Armour & Company, Chicago, a 
Haines City, Florida, boy who has 
certainly made good in that particu- 
lar big city. 


Glad to note that Roy J. Trimble, 
the fellow who put the “‘aha” in Ock- 
lawaha Nurseries, is round and about 
and looking real well again. At least 
that part of him which returned from 
the Doctors Mayo’s pruning parlors 
in Minnesota is looking well again. 


Not another word. To say anything 
more about Roy in that connection 
would be giving out “inside” infor- 
mation. 


John F. Schumann of Orlando ask- 
ed a fellow at a Coney Island juice 
stand if he used Florida oranges. He 
said that he did when he could get 
them, but that just at the moment he 
was using other oranges. Then John 
noticed the electrical brandings of 
some well known Florida packing in- 
stitutions on the oranges in a big 
pyramid of fruit on display there, 
and called the chap’s attention to 
them. He apologized for not knowing 
that he was right then using Florida 
oranges. Which simply adds to our 
long held impression that consumers 
are not nearly so interested in where 
fruit is grown as in the quality of the 
fruit. 


EARLY CITRUS SHIPMENTS 
ESTABLISHED NEW RECORD 


September and October shipments 
of grapefruit out of Florida not only 
have set a record for early move- 
ment, but have reduced the state’s 
grapefruit crop by more than fifteen 
per cent of the estimated yield for 
this year, it is learned at fruit fly 
eradication headquarters in Orlando. 
The government’s system of certify- 
ing shipments this year for the first 
time makés it possible to account ac- 
curately for every box of citrus fruit 
leaving the state. 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Florida grapefruit shipments to 
and including October 31 amounted 
to 965,100 boxes, including export 
shipments and movement to canner- 
ies in the state. The earlier crop es- 
timates from the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture put this 
season’s grapefruit production at 
6,300,000 boxes. Shipments to Octob- 
er 31 therefore, amounted to 15.3 
per cent of this season’s crop. This 
leaves only 84.7 per cent of the Flor- 
ida grapefruit crop to go to market 
over the entire balance of the ship- 
ping season. 

While the original government es- 
timate was for 6,300,000 boxes of 
grapefruit, prominent citrus shippers 
have expressed belief that these fig- 
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crop for the coming year. 


Seventeen 


ures may be reduced, because the 
records show that in very many in- 
stances crops thus far picked have 
been below the estimated yield of 
the properties from which they came. 

Even though competition from 
other grapefruit shipping areas may 
prevent any shortage of the grape- 
fruit supply for a time it is evident, 
with the short crop of grapefruit all 
around and the very ‘considerable 
portion of the Florida crop which al- 
ready has been moved, that Florida 
grapefruit should be in a strong po- 
sition in the markets of the country. 


In writing advertisers please men- 
tion The Citrus Industry. 


REPORTS on 


all over the state 
show that NACO 
fertilized groves are 
in a superior condi- 


both 


as to tree growth 


is. ee 


and crop set, which 
promises a good 


Right now, the proper kind and quantity of fertilizer 
applied to your trees will materially increase next 
year’s crop and there are several NACO mixtures 
particularly adapted for Fall Application, containing 
as they do, liberal quantities of Genuine Peruvian 


Guano. 


Better results are the final proof of the commonsense 


economy of using these better fertilizers . . 


. bet- 


ter quality can come only from the use of better ma- 


’ terials in their make-up 


bag is not a guide to quality . . 


. . the analysis on the 
. it only tells the 


amount of plant food contained without respect to 


quality. 


If you have not already received a copy of 
our new Price List No. 23, a letter or card 
addressed to us will bring it by return mail. 
Cur Field Service men and Agents will be 
glad to discuss with you your problems in 


fertilization. 


NITRATE 


1401-1405 
LYNCH BUILDING 


“Please Say You Saw ItIn The Citrus Industry” 
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FLORIDA COUNTY AGENT 
WINS ON SOIL PROGRAM 


Sebring, Fla.—Louis H. Alsmeyer, 
county agent of Highlands County, 
Florida, was awarded a trip to the 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Agronomy in Chicago Nov- 
ember 14-15 in recognition of the soil 
improvement program he planned 
and helped to carry out for his coun- 
ty. Fourteen such awards were given 
to county agents from all parts of 
the United States by The National 
Fertilizer Association. 

Mr. Alsmeyer believes that the soil 
is the basis of successful production, 
and that growers should think more 
about improving the physical condi- 
tion of their soil. When he became 
county agent of Highlands County in 
1926 he realized that the need for 
adequate cover crops and fertilizers, 
the proper results from fertilizers, 
and lowering the cost of citrus pro- 
duction were his outstanding prob- 
lems. 

The improvement program has 
faced both the Florida boom and the 
Mediterranean fruit fly, but in spite 
of the interruptions, Mr. Alsmeyer 
states that over 55% of the growers 
in the county planted leguminous cov- 
er crops in 1929, and practically all 
the remainder planted some good 
non-leguminous cover crops. Growers 
report that they are not only reduc- 
ing cultivation cost, but that they are 
getting more benefits from commer- 
cial fertilizers, as the soil contains 
more humus and beneficial bacteria. 
CHANGES IN A. A. C. COMPANY 

Mr. Ralph A. Powers has been 
elected Executive Vice-President and 
Mr. Louis H. Carter has been elect- 
ed Vice-President in Charge of Man- 
ufacturing, of the American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co. 

Mr. Powers was formerly Presi- 
dent of the Robertson Paper Box 
Company, Montville, Conn. Mr. Car- 
ter has been connected with The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company since 1915, having been 
General Superintendent in Charge of 
Manufacturing since 1915. 


PLAN COMMUNITY EXHIBITS 

Marianna, Fla.—Twenty-four com- 
munity agricultural exhibits were or- 
ganized in Jackson County for the 
Marianna Satsuma Festival, Miss 
Mary Sue Wigley, home demonstra- 
tion agent, announced. 
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For Independent 
Growers-- 


An Independent 
Marketing Agency 


Co-ordinating with other Agencies and 
Shippers through the Florida Citrus 
Growers Clearing House Association. 


Providing experienced and capable salesmanship 
and maintaining the close and personal contact 


which has caused our slogan 


‘‘Personalized 
Service”’ 


to mean much to the growers we serve. See our 


Agent in your territory or write— 


W.H. Mouser & Co. 


MAIN OFFICE 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


Representatives in principal carlot markets 


PACKING HOUSES: Ozona, Orlando, Lakeland, 
and Cresent City. Packing house facilities at 
Babson Park. 


SE uM Me 


NOTE: W. H. Mouser is Sales Director for the Tampa 
Union Terminal Company. Growers shipping through the 
Tampa Union Terminal Company receive the advantages 
of its splendid facilities for both rail and water shipment 
and Mr. Mouser’s personal handling of sales. 
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Vast Amount Of Work In- 
volved In Fly Eradication 


Some idea of the amount of work 
which thus far has been involved in 
the campaign to eradicate the fruit 
fly from Florida is shown in the re- 
cently issued summary of operations 
of the fly fighting forces from the 
beginning of the effort up to the 
first of this month. 


A total of 25,611 citrus producing 
properties have been’ thoroughly 
cleaned or recleaned by the cleanup 
department, while 43,417 cultivated, 
non-citrus properties have been simil- 
arly handled. In addition there has 
been a cleanup and destruction of 
wild host-plants upon 744,952 acres 
of wild lands. In all the cleaning and 
recleaning operations have covered 
a total of 1,429,576 acres. 

Bait-spraying continued through 
September, the operations then be- 
ing extended to cover in many places 
all roadside foliage. Some citrus prop- 
erties received their eighteenth con- 
secutive bait-spray treatment toward 
the last of September, having been 
sprayed at regular intervals over a 
period of weeks. Some, however, 
were just coming in for their first 
spraying in cases where infestations 
were later discovered. Spray opera- 
tions to September 30 had covered a 
total of 1,872,763 acres, which in 
some quarters is believed to set a 
record for the simultaneous and 
regular application of spray mater- 
ials in a fight against any insect pest. 
Spray operations to that time had 
consumed 1,821,335 pounds of sugar, 
302,203 gallons of syrup, 239,603 
pounds of lead arsenate, and 3,719 
gallons of sodium arsenate. Sodium 
arsenite has been used in places to 
kill such things as cactus and gopher 
apple where appearing in large acre- 
age in the woods. It has proven very 
effective, it is said; and has enabled 
the elimination of these things much 
more economically than if they had 
been hoed or otherwise dug out. 

To September 30 the inspection 
force had inspected or reinspected a 
total of 39,344,730 citrus trees; and 
in addition had inspected 3,322 veg- 
etable properties. While the eradica- 
tion area alone involves approximate- 
ly 15,000 square miles, the inspec- 
tions in one form or another have 
practically covered the fruit and 
vegetable producing areas of the en- 
tire state. 

With the ripening of the citrus 
crop, development of the Govern- 
ment’s plan for certifying all citrus 
shipments to points outside the state 


“Please Say 


is requiring an enlargement of forces 
giving attention to citrus packing 
houses. In order to facilitate the 
handling of the citrus crop it is be- 
coming necessary to provide for 
speedy inspection and certification of 
grove properties and for a close ob- 
servation of packing house opera- 
tions. Of the 318 citrus packing 
houses listed in Florida, 248 are lo- 
cated within the eradication area, and 
70 are outside. More than 140 cold 
storage plants in the state also will 
require the offices of this division of 
the inspection work. 

At the same time the system of 
permits under which fruit must move 
from grove to packing houses and 
from packing houses to northern 
markets, if Uncle Sam is to certify 
to the American public the soundness 
and unimpaired quality of that fruit, 
as is being done, requires a new force 
of competent workers. Provision has 
been made, it is said, to handle this 
phase of operations not only careful- 
ly and well, but with sufficient speed 
to avoid any embarrassment to the 
growers or packers in making their 
shipments upon otherwise normal 
schedules. 

Portions of the work which during 
the summer were relatively unimpor- 
tant, have, with the ripening of the 
citrus crop, now required enlarge- 
ment to meet changed conditions. It 
is said the very thorough cleanup is, 
however, permitting a reduction of 
the labor battalions which, like a 
veritable army, have during the past 
few months moved ceaselessly and 
tirelessly in a constant removal and 
destruction of cultivated and wild 
hosts upon which the flies might feed, 
thus driving the flies to eat of the 
bait spray which is credited with hav- 
ing accomplished such a very remark- 
able reduction in the fly population 
within so short a time. 
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Flo-Mae: Solve this one: A man 
bought a dog for five dollars, then 
sold him. How much did he lose? 

Frankie: What did he sell him for? 

Flo-Mae: Chewing the piano leg. 

—Middlebury Blue Baboon. 
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PRODUCTION INCREASES 
MORE THAN POPULATION 


Agricultural production in the Uni- 
ted States has increased a half more 
rapidly than population since the 
World War. Increase in production 
has been more rapid since the war 
than at any time since 1900 and pro- 
bably more rapid than any time since 
1890, and it has been accomplished 
despite decrease in the number of 
farms and in farm population, de- 
crease in the number of farm ani- 
mals, and slight decrease in crop ac- 
reage. Incomplete data for the years 
1927 and 1928 indicate that agricul- 
tural production is still increasing 
at a rate more rapid than the rate 


of increase in our population. These 

facts, together with evidence that ENTU RY 

population growth is slowing up, are 

cited by Dr. O. E. Baker, economist 

of the division of land economics, f 1 | . ° 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Oo e ping American Farmers 
United States Department of Agri- 

culture, in support of his belief that 

the welfare of American agriculture MAKE BETTER CROPS 7S 
necessitates careful consideration of . 

any proposals involving an increase The coming year rounds out an even century since 
in crop acreage. the first use of Chilean Nitrate of Soda in the 


It should not be necessary, Doctor - United States. 
Baker believes, to expand the net Andrew Jackson, famous “Old Hickory”, of Ten- 
farm area of the nation during the nessee, was President of the United States in 1830 
next decade. “Nearly all the requisite when the first cargo of this nitrogen fertilizer arrived 
increase in our crop acreage,” he by sailing vessel from far-off Chile. That was years 
says, “could be obtained by cultivat- before we had the telephone, the telegraph. 


ing the crop land on farms that is ; . 
now idle. In addition to this idle crop TO-DAY —°" Sees GAR GRD. » ctsletiy en the basis 

of the good it has done, Chilean Nitrate to- 
land our farms contain more that day is the standard nitrate nitrogen. This year more than 800,000 
100,000,000 acres of plowable past- farmers used it to make more money from their crops. Every 
ure, as well as large areas that could cotton champion in the South... and every corn champion 
be cropped or drained. However ++. made his winning crop with Chilean Nitrate. 

ned. , F ly half ,, Experi 
there undoubtedly will be a notable tas vahee of Chilean, Minsein, tos Pemmmabeande, te tomer 
increase in crop acreage in the Great experiments have been conducted continuously since 1881! 
Plains region, where the tractor and The success obtained by farmers who use it, leads many more 
combine are making millions of acres each = to follow their example. Chilean Nitrate pays back 
ee ; : aes its small cost many times over. 
of semiarid land supe rmarginal which Do not confuse Chilean Nitrate with other fertilizers. It is 
was formerly submarginal, and pro- the world’s only natural nitrate nitrogen. Not synthetic, but 
bably there will be a continuance of the real thing, mined and refined in Chile and nowhere else, It 
the decrease in crop acreage in the will pay you to insist on Chilean Nitrate. It is quick-acting 
hilly or less fertile lands of the East food = almost every crop that grows... proved by 100 
- ears of use. 

and South. After 1940 the country . 
will still have available some 500,- Special Book Offer FREE 
000,000 acres of potentially cultiv- Our new 44-page illustrated Ask for Book No.1 or tear out 
able land, an area greater than the book tells how to fer- > this ad and mail it with 
total cultivated land at present, Less = — = all MeO, your name and ad- 
than half of this amount would need ee ae ae 


to be added to the existing crop area 
in order to supply a population of 
200,000,000. As acre yields of the 
crops are likely to increase and as 
the production of meat and milk per N . 
peta omnes aaaeeie itrate of Soda 
mals is likely to continue to increase, 
it may be that not more than one- EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
fourth of this 500,000,000 acres of Orlando B 
potential crop land will ever need 7 ae — 
to be used for crops, unless the Uni- a TN 
ted States should be called on to con- In writing please refer to ad No. 25-E 
tribute increasingly to the foreign 
“Please Say You Saw Itin The Citrus Industry” 
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demand for food and fibers.” 

Overexpansion of the country’s 
crop area, says Doctor Baker, is one 
of the fundamental causes of the pre- 
sent agricultural depression, but ex- 
cessive stimulation of agricultural 
settlement during the last half cen- 
tury was more or less excusable, No 
one, Doctor Baker says, could have 
foreseen the coming of the automo- 
bile and the tractor, which has re- 
leased a large amount of land form- 
erly required to feed horses and 
mules, nor the increase in production 
of milk and meat per unit of feed 
consumed by the farm animals; nor 
did anyone realize the influence of 
shifts from less productive to more 
productive classes of farm animals. 

It is plain to everyone that new 
forces are abroad in the world, says 
Doctor Baker, and he believes the 
application of science and invention 
to agriculture is advancing at an ac- 
celerating rate. Nevertheless, he be- 
lieves the tendency will be, as it has 
been in the past, to bring more land 
into use for crops than is needed. Un- 
less agricultural settlement is pru- 
dently guided there is grave danger, 
he says, that periods of agricultural 
depression will recur. 


THE BRITISH CITRUS 
FRUIT MARKET 


Prices paid for citrus fruits on the 
Liverpool auction Wednesday, No- 
vember 6, were somewhat lower than 
last week, according to a cable to the 
Foreign Service of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics from Mr. F. A. 
Motz, the United States Department 
of Agriculture fruit specialist in 
Europe. California Valencia oranges 
sold at from $4.26 to $5.11 as com- 
pared with $4.14 to $6.08 last week. 
Jamaican grapefruit brought $4.38 
to $5.47, which is somewhat lower 
than $4.62 to $5.84 paid at this time 
last year and the price of $4.87 to 
$6.45 last week. Porto Rican grape- 
fruit sold at from $4.62 to $5.96, or 
considerably less than the $5.35 to 
$6.57 received a week ago. Grape- 
fruit from Florida ranged from $4.38 
to $4.62 as compared to $5.84 to 
$6.81 a year ago. 


MAKE PROFIT ON GARDEN 


DeFuniak Springs, Fla. — Lucile 
Campbell, Walton County 4-H club 
girl, reported a profit of $62.00 on 
her club garden besides furnishing a 
family of ten with fresh vegetables, 
Miss Eloise McGriff, home demon- 
stration agent, said, 
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805 Citrus Exch. Bldg. 
“QUALITY FERTILIZER FOR QUALITY FRUIT” 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


The outlook for a successful Citrus season 
is indeed very bright. Watch the market 
and you will note that quality fruit of fine 
texture commands the highest price. There 
is no substitute for “Quality Fruit”’,—like- 
wise for “Quality Fertilizer’”—the best is 


always the cheapest. 


Through our organization we may be able 
to assist you in improving the quality of 
your fruit. In asking us, you are under 


no obligation. 


There Is A Difference 


In Fertilizer 


PLANT 


Twenty-one 


QUALITY FRUIT 
Commands the 
Market 


35th St. and 4th Ave 
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Fruit Exports to Europe Are 


Growing, But Shippers 
Must Study Markets 


Competition from other countries 
is such that if American growers and 
shippers are to increase the sales of 
American fresh fruit in the markets 
of Europe, they must keep in close 
touch with production, consumer 
preferences, and current market con- 
ditions abroad, says Edwin Smith, un- 
til recently a foreign fruit marketing 
specialist of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U. S, Department 
of Agriculture, in a publication, Cir- 
cular No. 90-C, “Marketing Fresh 
Fruit in Europe”, written by him and 
just issued by the Department. 

In the bulletin the expert discusses 
foreign marketing methods and op- 
portunities in leading European fruit 
markets, and makes recommenda- 
tions to small growers, large shippers, 
cooperative exchanges, and export 
agents as to satisfying the European 
trade. He says that although the ex- 
portation of fresh fruit from the 
United States to Europe has made 
constant progress, if the possibilities 
as to production of apples in Europe 
are realized, Europe can become self- 
supporting with regard to this fruit, 
which makes up the largest share of 
American fruit exports, and in the 
course of time her imports of apples 
from the United States and Canada 
may be only a fraction of what they 
are today. 

The small grower seeking foreign 
outlets is advised to link his opera- 
tions with those of other producers, 
through cooperative organizations or 
fruit buyers. It usually does not pay 
to operate independently in a small 
way, he says, because the few bar- 
rels or boxes may reach a market in 
Europe when markets are glutted 
and prices are very low. The consign- 
ment may be placed in a warm part 
of a ship and suffer from high tem- 
peratures, with excessive ripening 
and decay, resulting in losses which 
the smaii grower can never recover. 
The small operator may be influenced, 
also, to consign his fruit to overseas 
distributors whose honesty and sales 
efficiency he does not know about. 

“The large grower, cooperative as- 
sociation, and the fruit buyer, on the 
other hand, with thousands of bar- 
rels or boxes to market, are in a 
position to ship every week in many 
ships and to many markets, and they 
can average losses with profits,” says 
the writer. “They can take the ex- 
port risks because they can spread 


their risks as a small grower can not 
spread his. The large shipper who at- 
tends to the details of satisfactory 
packing and shipping wins a premium 
through the establishment of his 
reputation with foreign merchants. 
“In general,’ he says, ‘European 
countries will take shipments of any 
of the standard varieties of apples 
grown in the United States in season, 
although varieties which do not have 
good carrying qualities are not popu- 
lar. Certain markets will pay more 
for some’ varieties than will other 
markets. The greatest demand for ap- 
ples in Great Britian is from Septem- 
ber to April. Late in the fall comes 
the Scandinavian demand. Germany 
and the Netherlands ordinarily do not 
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take heavy quantities until after 
December 1. Special requirements as 
to sizes should receive close atten- 
tion; small-sized apples should not be 
placed in markets in which there is a 
preference for large or medium 
sizes.”’ 

Discussing the European market 
for other American fruits, Mr. Smith 
says that cheap oranges received 
from Spain and Palestine in the win- 
ter restrict the demarid for American 
oranges largely to the summer 
months. Grapefruit has had a rapid 
increase in demand throughout Great 
Britian, but has not been well in- 
troduced into continental countries. 
Erratic competition of many shippers 
in Florida, the West Indies, and Cal- 
ifornia, he says, emphasizes the need 
for coordination of shipping efforts 
among producers. 

“American pears in Europe meet 
competition from many countries, but 
they are marketed in Great Britain 
much as are apples. The British de- 
mand occurs from September until 





Frost Insurance 
For Florida Groves 


That Saves Both Trees and Fruit 


Proven to be the Greatest Single 
Stabilizer of the Citrus Industry 


Time Tried ne 


Do Not Experiment .. . 


Tested ... 


Use the Heater So Successful 


NATIONAL 


ORCHARD 
HEATERS 


have been the standard 
in orchard heating for 
nearly 20 years. 


The only heater endors- 
ed by any large groups 
of fruit growers. 


Proven 


with Thousands of Growers... Several Millions in Use... 
The Best is Always the Cheapest in the Long Run. 


A Card or Phone Call will Bring Us to Your Property 


National Orchard Heater Co. 


Office and Warehouse: Haines City, Florida 


National Orchard Heaters are Manufactured by American Can Co. 
Under Scheu-Dunn Patents 
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February, and is for intermediate 
and late varieties of medium sizes. 
Severe losses are experienced by ex- 
porters from te Hudson River Valley 
of New York on account of the un- 
suitability of the barrel package. 
Great Britain furnishes an outlet for 
fresh Italian prunes from Idaho. Ship- 
ments from areas of earlier produc- 
tion do not arrive in good condition 
and conflict with home-grown plums.” 
The demand for cranberries should 
grow steadily, Mr. Smith believes, 
but peaches, lettuce, and sweet po- 
tatoes, he says, are beset with handi- 
caps which promise to limit them in 
export trade. 

Copies of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained free from the Office of Infor- 
mation, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., upon request, as 
long as the supply lasts. 


EXTENSION WORKERS \~ 
STUDY FOR A WEEK AT 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
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prove their value to the farmer were 
considered. 


The nervous old lady stopped the 
conductor. “Are you quite sure the 
train will always stop when you pull 
that little rope?” 


“Of course it will,’ replied the 
conductor. “The other end is tied 
around the engineer’s neck. — Geo. 
Washington Ghost. 
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“Did you call Edith this morning?” 
“Yes, but she wasn’t down.” 

“Why didn’t you call her down?” 
“Because she wasn’t up.” 


“Then call her up now and call her 
down for not being down when you 
called her up.”—C. C. N. Y. Mer- 
cury. 
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Skinner Direct Steam 


Coloring anaStenilizing 


l 


.. Equipment 


We have developed a combination coloring and sterilizing 
equipment which is giving wonderfully satisfactory re- 
sults in both coloring and sterilizing operations. The plant 
consists of a standard steam boiler in which we install an 
oil burner controlled by boiler pressure. Live steam is re- 
leased directly into the coloring rooms doing away with 
all steam coils. In commercial operation this plant will 


Eighty of Florida’s county and 
home demonstration agents spent the 
week ending October 4 at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture studying, with ex- 
tensions plans for bettering Florida 
farms and homes. 

Speakers from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, from 
other colleges, from commercial con- 
cerns, and from many sections of | 
Florida delved into the best plans of 
agricultural promotion. 

Dr. John J. Tigert, president of the 
University of Florida, in an address 
made the statement that he was not 
discouraged about conditions in Flor- 
ida, but people must realize that 
Florida is essentially an agricultural 
state. He stated, ‘Agricultural ex- 
tension is perhaps the most essential, 
and yet least appreciated, work that 
is serving Florida today.” 

The value of demonstration as a 
means of showing farmers the value 
of scientific methods was stressed. 
Many group discussions were held 
among the agents and others, and 
many valuable experiences and suc- 
cessful methods from all over Flor- 
ida were interchanged. These discus- 

| 


Provide constant and uniform air temperature under au- 
tomatic control. 

Furnish a constant supply of fresh air evenly distributed. 
Allow for reversing air flow without entering room. 

Give high humidity—not less than 95%. 

Do a quick job. Tests show that room temperature can be 
raised from 78 to 110 degrees in two hours. After 812 
hours the center of the fruit was 110 degrees. Less than 
3 degrees variation at the end of the sterilizing period. 


The speed and economy of coloring and sterilizing with 
steam heat and the satisfactory results being obtained 
will undoubtedly lead to its general use in place of cold 
sterilizing. Sterilizing by cold is very slow and costly. 
Several large cold storage plants have put in steam equip- 
ment for these reasons in preference to using their cold 
storage facilities. 

Our first installation of the Skinner Direct Steam Color- 
ing and Sterilizing System was at the Winter Garden Cit- 
rus Growers’ Association house. Based upon results being 
obtained with this plant 36 additional rooms in various 
parts of the state are now being equipped with this same 
type of plant. 

If you are considering the installation of equipment for 
sterilizing fruit do not make final arrangements until you 
see one of our plants perform. You will be surprised at 
the reasonable equipment cost and the low operating 
cost after it has been installed. 

One of our men will be glad to take you to a plant where 
you can see what we give you and what it does in com- 
mercial operation. 


Florida Citrus Machinery Company 
Division Food Machinery Corporation 
B. C. Skinner, Pres. Dunedin, Florida 


sions will be the basis for the pro- 
gram of agricultural 
during the coming year. 
Outstanding among the topics dis- 
cussed were citrus management, cov- 
er crops, farm machinery, marketing, 
economic studies, beef cattle, dairy- 
ing, forestry, gardening, home man- 
agement, nutrition, rural electrifica- 
tion, and many other agricultural 
problems in Florida. After conclu- 
sions had been reached on these prob- 
lems, methods of demonstrations to 


development 
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Citrus Growing In The Rio 
Grande Valley 


By T. Ralph Robinson, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Within recent years the three most 
southern of Texas—Cam- 
eron, Hidalgo and Willacy—have be- 
come important centers of citrus pro- 
duction. A census of the trees plant- 
ed in this area up to July 1, 1929, 
showed a total of 5,118,981, of which 
about 
several years past the new acreage 
coming into production added 
from 40 to 50 per cent to the crop 
total of the year previous. Barring 
disaster in the way of a freeze or 
some other check on production, this 
increase is likely to continue for sev- 


counties 


3,7 


99 796 
3,722,729 


are grapefruit. For 


has 


eral years at least. 

The of culture in 
southern Texas differ from those of 
the other Gulf States, partly 
due to the fact that all production 
is dependent on irrigation. Water is 
supplied by pumping directly from 
the Rio Grande river and is distribu- 
ted in earth canals. Recently a_be- 
ginning has been made in concreting 
some of the distributing canals. Un- 


methods citrus 


Coast 


til some storage system is provided 
to safeguard both the quantity and 
the quality of the water available for 
irrigation, the water requirements of 
citrus plantings already made 
likely to be inadequate at times. Fur- 
thermore, seepage from water stored 
often of 


soils conse- 


are 


in earth canals is a cause 
“waterlogging”’ of with 
quent rise of alkali, seriously affect- 
ing that are not provided 
with In the level 
with fairly compact soils, drainage is 
often difficult to provide. 
having in view a system of storage 
are but 
construction work can be undertaken 
until new treaty arrangements have 
been entered into with Mexico. Dikes 
for protection against flooding of the 
lower bench lands, a frequent cause 
of damage the are under 
construction, reducing the risk from 
this cause very materially. The sec- 
ond bench lands (lying 15 to 25 feet 
above the first bench) 
flooding risks, but the pumping cost 
is naturally greater. 

Under favorable conditions the 
growth of young trees is very rapid, 
and commercial production may be 
expected in the fourth or fifth year. 
There are occasional visitations of 
cold, damaging to trees, so that some 
growers consider it economical to 
provide for grove heating. To judge 
from temperature records of several 


orchards 
drainage. areas 
Surveys 


reservoirs in progress, no 


in past, 


are free from 


the risk is not, however, 
markedly different from that in much 
of the citrus-producing portions of 
Florida and California. 

Grapefruit and orange varieties 
mature about the time in 
Florida. Generally speaking, grape- 
fruit is better adapted to the Valley 
than oranges. 
are begun in October and are usual- 
ly over by March or April. The Marsh 
Seedless grapefruit is the favorite 


decades, 


Same as 


conditions Shipments 
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for planting, although there are 
considerable plantings of Duncan, 
Walters, Conner Prolific, and the 
pink-fleshed Foster. Among the prin- 
orange varieties are Parson 
Brown, Pineapple, Valencia, and 
Washington Navel. The Washington 
Navel is usually rather coarse and 
does not appear to suit the Valley 
conditions, King orange, Dancy and 
Clemintine (Algerian) tangerines, 
Tahiti lime, and several lemon varie- 
are planted in small acreages. 
The Satsuma orange is not adapted 
to growing in the delta lands, and is 
not commercially grown. 


cipal 


ties 


Its dangerous to marry a woman 
who looks good in black.—Judge. 


Ripen, color, blanch with 


ETHYLENE 


Increases profits—Saves time—Reduces losses 


Inexpensive 


ETHYLENE 


Easy to use 


All these advantages 


7. Ripens and colors fruits and 
vegetables that mature late 
in the season. 


1. Greatly reduces time re- 
quired for ripening. 


2. Prevents 


and fungous growths. 


waste trom rots 


3. Improves flavor. 

4. Produces better color by 
more complete action on the 
green pigments. 

5. Ripening and coloring go on 
simultaneously 

. Makes possible the market- 
ing of heretofore unknown 
tropical truits. 


8. Is inexpensive and easily 
used. Simple apparatus and 
little experience required. 

9. Can be applied equally well 
to a few crates or a whole 
carload of fruit or vege- 
tables. 


10. Is neither injurious nor dan- 
gerous. Widely used. A 


proved success, 


For information write to 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd St., New York City 


P. O. Box 596, Los Angeles, Calif.; 114 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Warehouses in Tampa, Jacksonville, Los Angeles and other 
principal cities 


‘ a . . ‘ 
Unit of Union Carbide T ge and Carbon Corporation 
aolhamd 
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HEATING THE 
LIMONEIRA RANCH 


Continued from page 8 
easily and often are more accurate 
indicators than are the thermometers 
themselves. At 29% degrees firing 
begins with every other heater in al- 
ternate rows being lighted. This is 
done even though it may be as late 
as five or six o’clock in the morning. 
Experience has taught which are the 
cold areas and these usually require 
heating earlier and oftener than the 
ranch as a whole. There are some 
places on the ranch where the heaters 
have never been lighted, but they 
are in place and ready just the same 
as elsewhere. Last season some of the 
heaters were lighted but once, while 
others were in use ten times. It was 
necessary to fire on April 6 and 7, 
which was the latest firing has been 
done. The temperature is raised to 32 
degrees and held at that point. If 
the night is cold, additional heaters 
are lighted, but it is seldom that the 
entire battery is in action on any 
piece of ground. As soon as the out- 
side temperature rises to a _ point 
where danger is passed, the heaters 
are extinguished by simply covering 
the stacks. This conserves the oil and 
lessens both the expense and labor. 

When all heaters are in the field 
they hold 443,000 gallons of oil and 
there is additional storage capacity 
for 675,000 gallons in tanks at con- 
venient places on the ranch. 

Close attention to detail and being 
ready to meet all emergencies have 
proved to be worth while, as there 
has not been a loss of fruit or dam- 
age to the trees since the heaters 
were installed. 


TOTAL CARLOT MOVEMENT CIT- 
RUS FROM FLA., BY COUNTIES 
Continued from page 9 


the three leading counties for that 
season. Some of the counties occupy 
a different ranking from previous 
seasons. Some of the counties may 
also change rank during the coming 
season, that is, the 1929-30 season. 


PETER O. KNGHT NAMED 
SANS SOUCI GROVES HEAD 


Sans Souci Groves association, 
meeting recently, elected Peter O. 
Knight president, Joe M. Knight gen- 
eral manager, and J. Carroll secre- 
tary and treasurer. The three officers 
comprise the board of directors. 

Sans Souci Groves operates the 
citrus property of Joe Knight, at 
Elfers. It contains in excess of 8000 
trees an@ is said to be one of the 
finest groves in Florida. The Sans 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Souci groves is a member of the El- 
fers Citrus Growers association, 
which in turn is affiliated with the 
Florida Citrus exchange. 


ARMOURS ISSUES 
FARMER’S ALMANAC 


Armour Fertilizer Works has issu- 
ed the 1930 edition of Armour’s Al- 
manac, which contains much valu- 
able information regarding the uses 
and benefits of fertilizers. Many in- 
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teresting and informative articles by 
experienced fertilizer experts are 
contained in the issue of the Al- 
manac, Parties desiring copies of this 
valuable booklet may receive the 
same free by making application to 
Armour Fertilizer Works, 111 West 
Jackson street, Chicago, Ill., men- 
tioning The Citrus Industry when 
writing. 


In writing advertisers please men- 
tion The Citrus Industry. 


ROGDE 


REDUCES DECAY 
RETARDS SHRINKAGE 


From the State Department of Agriculture we learn that 
our annual loss from blue mold is estimated at $3,000,- 
000.00 and from stem end rot $500,000.00. On the basis 
of this year’s crop that would mean a loss of about 21c 


a box. 


If Brogdex gave only a 50% 


control its state wide use 


would mean a saving of one and three quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars annually. But when experience shows that 


control is about 95% 
universal. 


it would seem that its use would be 


3ut this saving in decay losses, important as they are, is 
only a small part of the remarkable service of Brogdex. 
Chester C. Fosgate stated that he shipped last season 378 
cars without using a pound of ice. That meant his growers 
did not pay any refrigeration charges on these cars. That 
is another way Brogdex boosts the net return. 


Then by reason of the better appearance Brogdex gives 
the fruit the New York auctions paid an average of 71lc 
a box more during the Valencia shipping season for Brog- 
dexed fruit than they paid for fruit not so treated. That 
is 71c more money for the same fruit for a cost of 6c a 
box for the treatment. That is another good reason for 


Brogdex. 


Market buyers are pretty well informed about Brogdex. 
They handled over eight million boxes of California and 
Florida Brogdexed fruit last season. They recognized it 
as better fruit and paid more for it. 


It is only a question of time until the consumer will de- 
mand Brogdexed fruit because of its better keeping quali- 
ties and the grower will demand that his fruit be Brog- 
dexed that he may get more money for it. 


If you are interested in knowing more about Brogdex 
write for our booklet “The Story of Two Grapefruit’’. It 


is largely told in pictures. 


Florida Brogdex Distributors, Inc. 


Dunedin, Florida 


B. C. Skinner, Pres. 
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PLANTS SUSCEPTIBLE AND 
RESISTANT TO ROOT-KNOT 

By J. R. Watson, Entomologist, Flor- 
ida Experiment Station 


The following list of plants in- 
cludes most of the farm and garden 
crops commonly grown in Florida, 
given in the approximate order of 
their susceptibility to damage from 
root-knot, which is not necessarily 
that of the abundance of nematodes 
in their roots. It is not advisable to 
attempt to grow on infested land 
plants near the head of the list. 

1. Okra 23. Cabbage 
2.Tomatoes 24. Cauliflower 
3. Eggplant 25. Collards 
4. Cucumbers 26. Sunflowers 
5. Cantaloupes 27. Carrots 
6. Celery 28. Bananas 
7. Beans 29. Papaya 
8. Dasheens 30. Rape 
9. Peppers Radishes 

Squash Sweet pota- 

Figs toes 

Peas Asparagus 

Peaches Soybeans 

Pecans 


Roses 
Old World Sugar cane 
Grapes Mustard 
Violets 


Irish 
Watermelons Japanese per- 
simmons 


Lettuce 
Careless weed ‘ Catalpa 
Kudzu 


Beets 
. Pineapples 42. Quince 
Cotton 43. Peanuts 
The following plants are usually 
immune to root-knot or but slightly 
infested. 
Velvet 
weed, onions, 
ham cowpeas, 
corn, rye, 
Japanese cane. 
Strawberries, 
winter, are not 


potatoes 


crotalaria, beggar- 
Iron and Brab- 
grasses includ- 
millet 


beans, 
turnips, 
most 


oats, sorghum, and 


grown during the 


much injured and 
can be grown on infested soil, but 
plants carried through the summer 
are considerably injured. 


Statement of the Goneetin, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, of The Citrus Industry 
Published monthly at Tampa, Florida, for 
October 1, 1929. 

State of Florida, 

County of Hillsborough. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared S. L. Frisbie, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor of The Citrus Industry 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse side of this form, to-wit: 

1—That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and bus- 
iness manager are: 

Editor, 8. L. Frisbie, Tampa, Fila. 

Business Manager, S. L. Frisbie, 
Fila. 
2-—-That the owners are: 

Associated Publications Corporation, Tam- 


Tampa, 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


pa, Fla. 
S. L. Frisbie, Tampa, Fla. 
S. Lloyd Frisbie, ‘tampa, Fla. 
B. L. Gable, Asheville, N. C. 
F. L. Skelly, Orlando, Fla. 
Frank Kay Anderson, Altamonte 
Fla. 
B. W. Skinner, 
F. P. Wall, Mansfield, Ohio. 
3—-That the known bondholders, 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgagees or other secur- 
ities are: 
Bankers Mortgage Co., 
Sworn to and subscribed 
9th day of October, 1929 
J. G. PARSLOW, 
Notary Public. 


Springs, 
Dunedin, Fla. 


mort- 


Orlando, Fla. 


before me this 


“Would you care to follow your 
9? ° 
former trade?” asked the governor 
of the new arrival at the prison. 
“I certainly would, sir.” 
“What was it?” 
“A sailor, sir.”’—Boston Transcript. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
inser- 


insertion. 


of the advertisement for one 
tion Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 


560 cents. 
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REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—By owner, eighty acres, two- 
year-old best looking grove at reasonable 
price. Howey-in-the-Hills. For further in- 
formation write “A. Z.” P. O. Box 1261, 
Orlando, Florida. 

WILL EXC HANGE West Texas cattle ranch 
for unimproved or improvea land in Flor- 
ida. What have you? Give price and full 
particulars. T. E. Bartlett, 3410 McKinley 
Ave., El Paso, Texas. 


land in winterless 
Almont Ake. Venus, 


FOR SALE—Pineapple 
Florida. $15 an acre. 
Fla. 

WANT TO ‘SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY ‘NEAR PANAMA 
cITY, RORT. LAMBERT, OWNER. 
FOUNTAIN, FLA. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 
WANT “TO hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest price. 
John J. Iilack, Box 93, Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Spanish peanuts Early 
speckled - Osceola - White Chinese and 
Bunch Velvet Beans. All varieties peas 
and Soybeans. Large or small! lots. H. M. 
Franklin Tennille, Georgia. 


FOR SAL 
in Lee 
Fly infestation. 
coming season. If you 
address P. 0. Box 295, 

NINETY DAY VELVET 
Speckled Velvet Beans, 
Beans, Crotolaria Seed. 


RUNNER peanuts— 


: Splendid bearing citrus grove 
County, far removed from Fruit 
Will produce 20,000 boxes 
want this grove 
Fort Myers, Fla. 

BEANS Late 

Bunch Velvet 
latest crop, re- 
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cleaned, best quality seed. Very attractive 
prices for immediate shipment to close 
out this stock. Stocks limited. E. A. 
Martin Seed Co., Established 1875. 202- 
206 E. Bay St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. b. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 

WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal strain 

the best in the country. direct from 
Martin pens. Utility anu show birds $6.00 
each; also eggs for hatching $5.00 per 
15. W. A. King, Gen. Del., St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 


WANTED 
COMPLETE LINE OF CITRUS GROW.RS’ 
SUPPLIES 

known reputable firm of national 
scope, marketing certain materials reanir- 
ed by citrus growers, is extending its 
line of merchandise to cover complete re- 
quirements of its customers. 

If you have something excellent to merchan- 
dise—-fertilizer, orcnard heaters, pest con- 
trol material or equipment, or any sim- 
ilar product for wide distribution—-I can 
tell you whom you should see. 

Address: J. T. Pierson, 503 South Union 
Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A well 


BE GGARWEED SEED. Place your order for 
Beggarweed seed now and be assured of 
delivery. Write for special prices. Wm. 
G. Ranney, Box 297, Monticello, Fla. 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 





LARE DO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


FARMER ‘AGENTS Make $25.00 weekly 
selling Comet ietedaie. Profitable winter 
employment. You take orders. We deliver 
and collect. Commissions weekly. Estab- 
lished 35 years. Particulars free. Rusler 
Co., Box C-18, Johnstown, Obie, 

FOR SAL E Dairy and stable manure, car 
lots. Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa, 
Fla 


AVOCADOS - 
bearers only. 
Beach, Flérida. 


SEED — 
John 


Grafted. Reliable 
B.Beach, West Palm 


BABY CHICKS: Send no money, shipped C. 
O. D., pay mail man when delivered. Leg- 
horns $14.00 per 100; reds, orpingtons, 

minorcas $16.00; mixed $13.00; live de- 

livery, postpaid. Florida Baby Chickery, 

Lakeland, Florida. 


WANTED— 


sale. O. 


To hear ‘from owner of land for 
Hawley, Baldwin. Wis. 


Orders - Inquiries 


and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 





